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Theoretical  background 


Most  of  the  psychological  research  conducted  on  leadership  has  focused  on  its  measurement  and/or 
effects  (e.g.,  Bycioi,  Hackett  &  Allen,  1995).  We  know  a  great  deal  today  about  the  actions,  behavior 
and  influence  of  leaders,  but  very  little  about  how  they  developed  to  become  leaders.  The  literature 
addressing  this  issue  includes  mostly  biographies  written  by  historians  (e.g.,  Bullock,  1991)  some 
well  known  psycho-biographies  (e.g.,  Erikson  on  Gandhi,  1969),  a  few  historiometric  studies  (e.g., 
Mumford  et  al.,  1993)  and  some  psychological  studies,  mostly  based  on  retrospective  recollections  of 
leaders  (Klonski,  1983;  Gibbons,  1986;  Avolio  &  Gibbons,  1988;  Kames  &  Dillio,  1989).  The  lack 
of  studies  on  leadership  development  in  psychology  is  not  fortuitous,  it  stems  from  the  absence  of 
models  and  empirically  testable  conceptualizations  (see  Avolio  &  Gibbons,  1988;  Judge  &  Bono, 
2000;  Popper,  2000;  Zacharatos,  Barling  &  Kelloway,  2000). 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  present  a  conceptual  framework  for  understanding  how  leaders 
develop.  Specifically,  we  intend  to  describe  major  developmental  precursors  of  leadership  and  to 
demonstrate  how  the  concepts  presented  may  be  translated  into  empirical  research.  Before  presenting 
the  conceptual  framework  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  distinction  between  negative  leaders 
(tenned  in  the  literature  "personalized  leaders,"  such  as  Hitler)  and  positive  leaders  (tenned 
"socialized,”  e.g.,  Gandhi.  See  discussion  of  this  in  Howell,  1988;  Howell  &  Avolio,  1993;  House  & 
Howell,  1992;  Popper,  2002).  While  personalized  leaders  are  characterized  by  a  high  level  of 
narcissism  (Popper,  2002)  and  exploit  others  for  their  own  self  aggrandizement  (House  &  Howell, 
1992),  socialized  leaders  are  characterized  by  respect  for  the  followers  and  motivation  to  contribute 
to  social  and  moral  causes  (Bums,  1978;  Bass,  1985;  Avolio  &  Howell,  1992;  House  &  Howell, 
1992;  Popper,  Mayseless  &  Castelnovo,  2000;  Popper,  2002).  This  effort  relates  to  the  type  known  as 
socialized  leaders. 

The  internal  world  of  leaders  is  thus  the  focus  of  this  effort.  The  argument  presented  here  is  that 
leadership  (like  many  other  human  phenomena)  is  a  function  of  a  given  potential,  relevant 
motivation,  and  an  ongoing  developmental  process  (Popper,  1994;  Popper,  Mayseless  &  Castelnovo, 
2000;  Popper  &  Mayseless,  2002).  To  become  a  musician,  a  person  must  have  an  ear  for  music 
(potential)  and  the  motivation  to  be  a  musician.  A  person  without  musical  talent  will  not  become  a 
gifted  musician  even  if  s/he  has  the  strongest  motivation,  and  vice  versa,  someone  who  has  musical 
ability  but  lacks  interest  (motivation)  will  almost  certainly  not  make  use  of  that  talent.  Furthermore, 
individuals  who  have  both  musical  ability  and  powerful  motivation  to  become  musicians  will 
develop  differently  if  they  are  taught  by  the  best  teachers  in  the  field  and  are  exposed  to  excellent 
musicians,  in  other  words,  if  they  grow  in  an  enviromnent  that  provides  them  with  the  optimal 
resources  and  atmosphere  for  their  development  as  musicians.  Similarly,  to  become  an  outstanding 
leader,  an  individual  needs  the  potential  to  become  a  leader,  expressed  in  certain  ego  strengths,  strong 
motivation  to  lead,  and  finally  a  personal  and  psychological  process  of  development,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  “personal  growth,”  which  shapes  the  individual’s  attitudes  and  enhances  his/her 
leadership  potential  to  its  optimal  level. 

These  three  factors,  potential  (P),  motivation  (M),  and  development  (D)  constitute  the  frame  of 
reference  proposed  in  this  research  for  leadership  development:  P  x  M  x  D.  The  three  factors  are 
presented  here  in  an  interactive  (multiplicative),  rather  than  an  additive  relationship  because  of  our 
prior  assumption  that  if  one  of  the  factors  is  absent  (or  has  zero  value),  the  product  of  the 
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multiplication  will  be  zero,  namely  no  leadership.  This  assumption  has  yet  to  be  examined 
empirically,  although  it  has  been  raised  in  the  past  (Popper,  1994,  p.  125)  on  the  basis  of  common 
sense.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  while  one  or  two  of  the  components  (almost  certainly 
potential  and  motivation)  are  essential  for  leadership,  the  third  (development)  is  possible  and 
additive,  but  not  essential.  This,  then,  is  the  aim  of  the  present  research:  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  the  three  components.  At  the  same  time,  the  research  assumption  is  that  all  three 
components  are  required  in  the  leadership  process  and  that  the  absence  of  one  of  them  will  invalidate 
the  equation,  in  other  words,  will  not  produce  effective  leadership. 

The  P  constituent  in  the  leadership  formula  (P  x  M  x  D)  refers  to  the  totality  of  basic  characteristics 
and  capacities  existing  in  the  individual  at  a  given  time  and  constituting  a  necessary  basis  for  his/her 
ability  to  function  as  a  leader.  We  claim  that  only  a  person  with  enough  ego  strength  can  convey 
feelings  of  confidence  and  direction  to  the  followers  and  thus  become  a  leader.  We  chose  to  use  the 
tenn  “potential”  in  order  to  emphasize  that  the  existence  of  these  capacities  is  a  necessary  but  not  a 
sufficient  condition.  This  potential  is  represented  in  the  present  research  by  five  major  capacities:  the 
first  is  high  self  efficacy.  People  with  high  self  efficacy  believe  in  their  ability  to  perfonn  tasks 
successfully,  to  cope  with  difficulties  and  achieve  their  aims  (Bandura,  1977).  The  second  capacity 
required  of  a  leader  is  an  internal  locus  of  control.  This  refers  to  the  way  in  which  people  perceive 
their  ability  to  control  events.  Individuals  with  an  internal  locus  of  control  believe  that  they  are  able 
to  control  events,  that  they  can  influence  and  change  events  by  their  decisions  and  actions,  as 
opposed  to  those  with  an  external  locus  of  control,  who  believe  that  external  factors  (such  as  luck  or 
fate)  are  more  powerful,  and  therefore  they  do  not  attempt  to  exert  influence  or  generate  change 
(Rotter,  1966).  The  third  capacity  required  of  a  leader  is  a  low  level  of  trait  anxiety.  People  who  are 
prone  to  anxiety  cannot  occupy  a  leadership  position  that  requires  them  to  deal  with  stressful 
situations  and  to  use  their  influence  on  others  (Cattell  &  Scheier,  1963). 

The  three  capacities  mentioned  so  far  focus  on  the  internal  psychological  strengths  of  the  individual, 
but  since  the  social  aspect  is  dominant  in  the  leadership  phenomenon,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  dimension  of  social  relations  when  examining  an  individual’s  leadership  potential.  In  our 
opinion,  a  person  who  can  serve  in  a  leadership  position  is  one  who  feels  secure  and  comfortable  in 
fonning  social  ties;  in  tenns  of  attachment  theory  (Bowlby,  1969),  a  person  with  a  secure 
attachment  style.  Developments  of  attachment  theory  have  been  applied  to  the  examination  of 
attachment  patterns  among  adults  (Hazan  &  Shaver,  1987)  and  among  leaders  (Popper,  Mayseless  & 
Castelnovo,  2000).  And  finally,  the  leader  needs  an  optimistic  approach  to  life.  Optimists  tend  to 
believe  that  their  lives  will,  on  the  whole,  include  more  positive  than  negative  experiences  (Scheier  & 
Carver,  1985).  People  characterized  by  optimistic  thinking  are  better  able  to  present  a  vision,  a  goal, 
or  a  new  direction  to  their  followers,  they  are  more  convinced  of  the  prospects  of  success,  and  thus 
able  to  sweep  the  others  along  with  them  (Berson  et  al.,  2001;  Popper  &  Mayseless,  2002;2003). 

These  capacities,  which  will  be  expanded  on  later,  constitute  the  individual’s  “ego  resources”  or 
leadership  potential.  Various  studies  have  indicated  the  link  between  each  of  these  components  and 
leadership  (Howell  &  Avolio,  1993;  Castelnovo,  1996;  Smith  &  Foti,  1998;  Chemers,  Watson  & 
May,  2000;  Katz,  2001).  In  the  present  research,  these  components  are  examined  empirically,  on  the 
assumption  that  they  represent  the  individual’s  ego  strengths  and  ability  to  be  a  leader.1 
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However,  as  stated,  an  individual  with  leadership  potential  will  not  necessarily  become  a  leader:  that 
individual  must  also  want  to  lead,  must  have  motivation  to  lead.  The  concept  “motivation  to  lead”  is 
fairly  new  in  leadership  literature.  Although  it  is  clear  that  such  motivation  is  required  in  the 
leadership  process,  few  scholars  have  attempted  to  examine  the  concept  empirically.  Chan  (1999) 
and  Chan  and  Drasgow  (2001)  constructed  a  model  describing  motivation  to  lead.  They  claim  that 
the  individual’s  motivation  to  lead  may  stem  from  three  sources:  affective,  representing  a  strong 
inner  urge  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  wield  influence  and  be  in  charge;  reward,  which  represents 
the  benefit  that  the  individual  wishes  to  achieve  from  the  leadership  status;  and  social-normative, 
relating  to  the  social  expectations  acting  on  the  individual.  The  sources  of  motivation  described  by 
Chan  and  associates  were  examined  empirically  by  a  questionnaire  they  developed  among  a 
Singaporean- American  sample,  and  it  was  found  that  these  three  sources  do  indeed  exist.  We  have 
added  another  factor  to  this  questionnaire,  relating  to  ideological  sources  of  motivation.  Beyond  this 
cognitive  work,  Popper  and  Mayseless  (2001)  suggest  examining  the  developmental  sources  of 
motivation  to  lead.  They  claim  that  these  sources  stem  from  events  in  early  childhood  and  relate  to 
issues  such  as  the  child’s  birth  order  in  the  family  and  the  parents’  expectations.  We  will  examine 
this  explanation  indirectly  through  an  analysis  of  the  developmental  component  (D)  in  the  leadership 
fonnula.  Also,  since  we  are  discussing  an  Israeli  military  framework,  we  will  examine  a  number  of 
additional  questions  pertaining  specifically  to  our  subjects’  motivation  to  achieve  a  status  of 
command  in  the  course  of  their  military  service  (to  be  a  commander  or  an  officer). 

The  third,  and  most  complicated,  component  in  the  proposed  leadership  fonnula,  is  development.  In 
our  view,  leadership  fonnation  is  a  developmental  process.  The  individual  does  not  become  a  leader 
overnight  but  develops  as  one  from  early  childhood.  This  process  includes  experiences  of  leadership 
to  which  the  individual  is  exposed  in  the  course  of  his/her  life,  but  he  or  she  has  to  be  open  to  these 
experiences  and  grow  from  them.  Openness  to  experience  is  one  of  the  personality  dimensions  in  the 
“five  factor”  approach  (the  Big  Five),  and  includes  characteristics  such  as  a  broad  range  of  interests, 
curiosity,  originality,  imagination,  and  intellectual  interest.  Openness  to  experience  has  been  found  to 
be  related  to  leadership  (Keller,  1999).  This  developmental  view  of  the  leadership  process  is 
compatible  with  a  study  by  Avolio  and  Gibbons  (1988),  who  claim  that  leadership  is  a 
developmental  phenomenon  related  to  the  parents’  expectations,  the  family  conditions  in  which  the 
child  grew  up,  leadership  experiences  and  opportunities  to  which  they  were  exposed,  the  influence  of 
leaders,  the  individual’s  general  developmental  orientation,  and  finally,  their  ability  to  cope  with  their 
emotions,  failures  and  experiences.  The  model  proposed  by  Avolio  and  Gibbons  (1988)  links  the 
developmental  family-related  and  experiential  component  with  the  openness  and  personal  growth  of 
the  individual,  and  we  will  examine  this  model  and  develop  it  in  the  context  of  the  early  stages  of 
leadership  development  in  the  military. 

In  light  of  all  the  above,  the  aim  of  this  effort  is  to  examine  the  phenomenon  of  leadership  with  the 
help  of  the  following  fonnula:  leadership  is  a  function  of  a  given  potential  (P),  motivation  to  lead 
(M),  leadership  development  and  personal  growth  (D).  Examination  of  the  relationships  between  the 
three  constituents  of  the  fonnula  is  one  of  the  major  aims  of  this  research. 

In  the  following  chapters  we  will  describe  each  of  the  components  in  the  proposed  leadership 
fonnula,  presenting  the  theoretical  argument  underlying  each  component  and  discussing  research 
findings  relevant  to  these  components,  and  finally  we  will  fonnulate  our  own  research  hypotheses. 
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Chapter  1.  Potential  to  lead 


Leadership  research  began  with  the  attempt  to  identify  the  traits  and  characteristics  of  the  leader.  The 
many  studies  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  trait  approach  did  not  yield  a  clear  profile  of  the  leader, 
nor  did  they  succeed  in  locating  a  number  of  basic  traits  common  to  leaders.  Those  studies  focused 
on  salient  external  characteristics  as  well  as  on  personality  traits.  A  review  of  the  findings  reveals  a 
complex  picture  in  which  one  may  find  dozens  of  possible  characteristics  of  leaders,  but  these 
findings  are  not  consistent,  and  contradictions  were  found  between  studies  with  regard  to  the  same 
characteristics  (Bass,  1990).  The  inconsistency  in  the  findings  of  various  studies  conducted  according 
to  the  trait  approach  led  in  the  end  to  its  abandomnent  and  to  the  adoption  of  approaches  that  ignored 
the  leader’s  characteristics. 

Nevertheless,  an  examination  of  contemporary  research  on  leadership  indicates  a  certain  tendency  to 
reopen  the  discussion  on  aspects  of  the  leader’s  personality  (Gerstner  &  Day,  1994;  Smith  &  Foti, 
1998;  Chemers,  Watson  &  May,  2000;  Judge  &  Bono,  2000;  Chan  &  Drasgow,  2001;  Judge  et  al., 
2002;  McConnack  &  Mellor,  2002).  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  discussion  has  changed 
and  expanded  to  include  new  psychological  concepts  that  have  been  developed  in  recent  decades, 
such  as  self  efficacy.  Also,  the  leader’s  personality  traits  in  these  studies  are  not  examined  separately 
but  integrated  with  other  aspects  related  to  leadership  development.  The  present  effort,  following  this 
trend,  examines  the  leader’s  abilities  as  part  of  a  range  of  internal,  motivational  and  developmental 
characteristics  that  lead  to  his/her  emergence  as  a  leader. 

What,  then,  are  the  major  abilities  that  we  expect  to  find  in  a  leader,  or  in  other  words,  what  abilities 
compose  the  leader’s  potential?  The  decision  to  focus  on  certain  abilities  or  characteristics  stems 
from  the  understanding  that  leadership  is  above  all  a  process  of  influencing  and  guiding  others. 
Indeed,  the  predominant  definitions  of  “leadership”  in  academic  research  refer  to  influence  as  a 
major  factor  (e.g.,  Minzberg,  1973;  Kotter,  1990,  1996).  Thus,  leaders  are  those  who  have  the  ability 
to  influence  others  and  guide  them  forward  (Gal,  1987;  Popper,  1994,  1999).  In  our  view,  only  a 
person  with  relevant  and  sufficient  ego  strength  and  a  positive  self  image  is  suitable  for  this  task. 
Bass  (1985)  refers  to  one  of  the  major  characteristics  that  are  found  in  a  leader  -  self  confidence.  To 
strengthen  this  claim,  Bass  cites  research  findings  that  support  the  link  between  leadership  and  self 
confidence  (Kipnis  &  Lane,  1962;  Mowday,  1979).  However,  this  argument  was  not  developed 
conceptually  and  did  not  become  central  in  leadership  research  (Popper,  2000).  To  examine  our 
argument  concerning  the  “potential”  component,  we  chose  to  develop  Bass’s  argument  and  examine 
four  concepts  related  to  self  confidence  that  we  would  expect  to  find  among  leaders:  a  high  level  of 
self  efficacy,  internal  locus  of  control,  a  low  level  of  trait  anxiety,  and  a  secure  pattern  of  social 
attachment.  The  last  concept,  a  secure  attachment  pattern,  is  indirectly  related  to  self  confidence  and 
refers  to  the  leader’s  ability  to  be  in  non-dependent  relationships  with  others  while  giving  and 
listening  to  the  other  (Popper  &  Mayseless,  2002;2003).  In  addition,  we  chose  to  examine  a 
characteristic  related  to  leaders’  ability  to  give  their  followers  direction  and  vision.  This  characteristic 
is  optimism.  We  hypothesize  that  a  person  with  self  confidence  and  an  optimistic  view  has  the  basic 
potential  to  become  a  leader.  The  following  sections  will  relate  to  each  of  the  components  of 
leadership  potential. 

1.1  Self  efficacy 

The  concept  of  self  efficacy  was  developed  at  the  end  of  the  1970s  by  Bandura,  who  defined  it  as  the 
individual’s  belief  in  his/her  ability  to  successfully  perfonn  the  behaviors  required  in  order  to  achieve 
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an  anticipated  goal  (Bandura,  1977,  1986,  1995).  This  self  concept  of  the  individual  is  fonned  in  the 
context  of  behaviors  and  develops  gradually  in  an  ongoing  learning  process,  during  which  the 
individual  gathers  infonnation  from  various  sources  with  regard  to  his/her  ability  to  function  in 
certain  spheres.  Bandura  (1977)  describes  three  major  dimensions  by  which  to  measure  an 
individual’s  self  efficacy.  The  first  dimension  is  magnitude.  This  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
that  the  individual  is  required  to  perfonn.  People  with  high  self  efficacy  believe  that  they  are  capable 
of  perfonning  even  the  most  difficult  tasks.  The  second  dimension  is  strength.  This  relates  to  the 
level  of  the  individual’s  confidence  in  his/her  ability  to  perfonn  tasks  successfully.  The  third 
dimension  is  generalizability,  the  degree  to  which  the  individual’s  self  efficacy  in  a  specific  area 
extends  to  other  areas,  or  in  other  words,  how  far  they  generalize  their  success  or  failure  in 
perfonning  a  particular  task  to  the  perfonnance  of  other  tasks  in  the  future. 

According  to  Bandura  (1977,  1986),  self  efficacy  is  formed  in  an  ongoing  learning  process,  during 
which  individuals  acquire  knowledge  concerning  their  abilities  from  four  main  sources:  the  first  and 
most  important  of  these  sources  is  their  past  experiences  of  success  and  failure.  Success  in 
perfonning  tasks  raises  one’s  self  efficacy,  while  failure  lowers  it  (Bandura,  1986).  Secondly,  people 
learn  from  observing  the  behaviors  of  others  and  may  adopt  behavioral  models  for  imitation.  Thirdly, 
the  individual’s  self  efficacy  may  be  influenced  by  verbal  persuasion  from  others  with  regard  to  the 
ability  to  perfonn  tasks.  And  finally,  people’s  physiological  condition  during  task  perfonnance 
affects  their  self  efficacy  with  regard  to  the  task  to  be  perfonned.  Thus,  at  least  the  first  three  sources 
(previous  experience,  observation  and  imitation  of  others,  feedback  and  persuasion  from  others)  are 
related  to  individuals’  development  over  the  years  from  early  childhood,  and  to  the  degree  of  their 
exposure  and  openness  to  transfonnative  experiences.  This  fact  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  context  of 
the  development  variables  (D)  in  our  research. 

Bandura  (1977,  1986,  1995)  claims  that  self  efficacy  has  motivational  and  functional  implications. 
People’s  beliefs  regarding  their  ability  affect  the  way  they  perfonn  a  task,  the  amount  of  effort  they 
choose  to  devote  to  the  task,  and  their  detennination  and  persistence  in  perfonning  it.  This  belief  also 
affects  the  choices  they  make.  People  choose  tasks  that  seem  to  them  to  be  achievable  and  in  the 
range  of  their  ability,  and  therefore  an  individual’s  self  efficacy  is  usually  self-validating.  For 
example,  it  was  found  that  self  efficacy  in  a  professional  area  predicts  choice  of  that  profession  and 
choice  of  subjects  for  university  study  (Hackett  &  Betz,  1995). 

While  Bandura’s  first  definition  of  self  efficacy  focused  on  individuals’  belief  in  their  ability  to 
perfonn  a  specific  task,  the  definition  was  later  broadened  by  Bandura  and  others.  It  was  suggested 
that  self  efficacy  should  be  seen  as  a  general  characteristic,  representing  individuals’  belief  regarding 
their  capability  of  reaching  achievements  in  various  spheres  and  perfonning  a  range  of  tasks  well 
(Eden,  1988,  1996;  Hackett  &  Betz,  1995;  Gardner  &  Pierce,  1998).  This  broader  view  led  to  a 
distinction  between  situational  self  efficacy  and  general,  or  trait,  self  efficacy.  Situational  self 
efficacy  refers  to  individuals’  perception  of  their  ability  to  perfonn  a  specific  task,  a  perception  that 
may  change  in  different  situations.  General  self  efficacy  (GSE),  on  the  other  hand,  relates  to  people’s 
beliefs  regarding  their  general  pennanent  level  of  ability  to  perfonn  a  broad  range  of  tasks  in  a 
variety  of  situations  (Shelton,  1990;  Eden,  1996). 

The  connection  between  self  efficacy  and  the  ability  to  lead  seems  self  evident.  People  who  believe 
in  themselves  and  in  their  capacity  to  perfonn  tasks  successfully  will  be  more  suitable  for  leadership 
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roles  than  those  who  do  not  believe  in  themselves.  Studies  show  that  this  belief  in  oneself  is 
significant  in  the  context  of  leadership.  Gibbons  (1986)  analyzed  leaders’  development  from 
childhood  to  maturity  through  a  series  of  personal  interviews.  It  emerges  from  these  studies  that  one 
of  the  significant  factors  in  the  development  of  the  individual’s  leadership  ability  is  his/her  self 
efficacy,  which  develops  and  evolves  in  the  course  of  his/her  life  through  experiences  of  success.  The 
importance  of  self  efficacy  among  leaders  also  stands  out  in  the  research  of  Kotter  (1990,  1996)  and 
in  a  series  of  studies  dealing  with  self  efficacy,  intelligence,  and  leadership  (Chemers,  2002;  Murphy, 
2002).  Smith  and  Foti’s  (1998)  study  was  the  first  that  attempted  to  examine  directly  the  link 
between  the  concept  of  general  self  efficacy  (GSE)  and  the  emergence  of  leaders  in  a  group.  For 
prediction  of  the  emergence  of  leaders  in  a  group,  Smith  and  Foti  examined  the  influence  of  three 
characteristics:  dominance,  intelligence,  and  general  self  efficacy.  Of  the  three,  general  self  efficacy 
was  found  to  be  most  highly  correlated  with  grading  and  evaluation  of  leadership  in  a  group.  In 
contrast  to  that  study,  which  was  based  on  the  view  of  self  efficacy  as  a  personality  trait,  some  new 
leadership  studies  have  attempted  to  confine  the  concept  of  self  efficacy  to  the  realm  of  leadership, 
developing  a  more  specific  concept  -  “self  efficacy  to  lead”  (Chan,  1999;  Chemers,  Watson  &  May, 
2000).  The  findings  of  these  studies,  too,  indicate  the  importance  of  individuals’  belief  in  their  own 
leadership  ability  and  its  link  with  their  growth  as  leaders.  An  outstanding  element  in  these  studies  is 
the  significant  link  between  self  efficacy  to  lead  and  motivation  to  lead. 

Since  the  present  research  seeks  to  examine  the  major  capacities  that  constitute  the  individual’s 
leadership  potential,  we  wish  to  see  the  individual’s  self  efficacy  as  a  stable  characteristic  that  goes 
beyond  the  leadership  context.  Similarly,  since  one  of  the  variables  that  compose  the  leadership 
fonnula  proposed  in  our  effort  is  motivation  to  lead,  we  wish  to  reduce  the  dependence  between  this 
and  the  variables  of  potential.  The  significant  link  found  in  motivation  studies  between  motivation  to 
lead  and  self  efficacy  to  lead  may,  in  fact,  detract  from  the  model  proposed  in  the  present  research.  In 
this  light,  like  Smith  and  Foti  (1998),  we  will  examine  the  general  self  efficacy  of  the  individual. 

Research  hypothesis  1:  Higher  levels  of  general  self  efficacy  will  be  found  among  subjects  perceived 
as  “leaders”  than  among  those  perceived  as  “ non-leaders .  ” 

1.2  Locus  of  control 

The  concept  “locus  of  control”  was  first  defined  by  Rotter  (1966)  and  relates  to  the  way  in  which 
people  perceive  their  ability  or  inability  to  control  events.  While  those  with  an  internal  locus  of 
control  believe  that  they  have  the  ability  to  control  and  influence  events,  and  therefore  the  outcome 
of  their  behavior  depends  on  their  ability  and  skills,  those  with  an  external  locus  of  control  believe 
that  events  are  controlled  by  external  factors  (luck,  fate,  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks),  hence  the 
outcome  of  their  behavior  depends  on  other  people,  on  luck,  or  on  other  external  factors. 

Studies  that  examined  this  concept  found  it  to  be  a  personality  variable  rather  than  a  situational 
one  (Lefcourt,  1966;  Pharse,  1976).  These  studies  and  others,  using  a  scale  developed  by  Rotter 
(1966),  attempted  to  characterize  the  personality  profile  of  those  with  an  external  locus  of  control 
as  distinct  from  those  with  an  internal  locus  of  control.  It  was  found  that  individuals  with  an 
external  locus  of  control  are  characterized  by  conservatism,  a  relatively  high  level  of  anxiety, 
passivity,  a  lower  level  of  personal  responsibility,  difficulty  in  coping  with  the  environment 
and  a  tendency  to  be  defensive.  Those  with  an  internal  locus  of  control,  on  the  other  hand,  reveal 
independence,  achievement  orientation,  diligence,  resourcefulness,  nonconformity,  political 
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awareness  and  involvement,  and  a  high  personal  level  of  commitment  and  responsibility 
(Lipman,  1980;  Phaser,  1980).  In  addition,  those  with  an  internal  locus  of  control  are  perceived 
as  more  active  in  their  endeavors  to  change  and  shape  their  environment  (Phares,  Ritchie  & 
Davis,  1968).  A  series  of  studies  that  examined  locus  of  control  among  managers  found  that 
managers  with  an  internal  locus  of  control  showed  more  self  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
influence  their  environment,  were  better  capable  of  coping  with  stressful  situations,  tended  to 
adopt  more  innovative  and  daring  organizational  strategies,  and  in  the  end  achieved  higher 
organizational  perfonnance  than  managers  with  an  external  locus  of  control  (Anderson,  1977; 
Miller,  Kets  de  Vries  &  Toulouse,  1982;  Miller  &  Toulouse,  1986). 


While  many  studies  use  the  concept  of  locus  of  control  to  examine  managers’  characteristics  and 
performances,  there  are  scarcely  any  studies  examining  locus  of  control  in  the  context  of 
leadership,  although  it  is  related  conceptually  to  self  confidence,  and  the  link  to  leadership 
appears  self-evident.  Howell  and  Avolio  (1993)  were  the  first  to  examine  locus  of  control 
among  managers  in  the  context  of  transactional  and  transformational  leadership.11  Their  findings 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  statistically  significant  positive  relation  between  the  indices  of 
transformational  leadership  and  higher  levels  of  internal  locus  of  control.  These  authors  note  that 
it  is  important  to  continue  examining  this  key  concept  in  the  context  of  leadership.  Hence,  the 
present  research  will  examine  empirically  whether  locus  of  control  helps  to  distinguish  between 
“leaders”  and  “non-leaders.” 


Research  hypothesis  2:  Higher  levels  of  internal  locus  of  control  will  be  found  among  subjects 
perceived  as  “leaders  ’’  than  among  those  perceived  as  “ non-leaders .  ” 

The  concepts  “locus  of  control”  and  “self  efficacy”  belong  to  the  family  of  concepts  dealing  with  self 
control  and  self  confidence,  and  therefore  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  they  are  distinct  from 
each  other  or  whether  what  is  examined  is,  in  fact,  the  same  concept.  According  to  Peterson  and 
Stunkard  (1992),  locus  of  control  and  self  efficacy  are  two  separate  concepts,  although  they  may  be 
interconnected.  While  locus  of  control  relates  to  one’s  general  expectations  with  regard  to  the  source 
of  causes  and  results  in  the  world,  self  efficacy  refers  to  one’s  belief  in  one’s  own  ability  to  behave  in 
a  certain  way.  People  may  have  self  efficacy  with  regard  to  their  ability  to  implement  certain 
behaviors,  regardless  of  their  locus  of  control.  Each  of  these  concepts,  according  to  Peterson  and 
Stunkard  (1992),  represents  a  different  degree  of  abstraction  and  generalization.  Self  efficacy  is 
related  directly  to  behavior,  while  locus  of  control  is  related  to  more  general  thoughts  and  beliefs. 
They  argue  that  the  two  concepts  should  be  examined  concurrently  for  optimal  prediction  of 
behavior.  Bandura  (1977,  1997)  rejects  the  explanation  that  the  difference  between  the  concepts 
stems  from  different  levels  of  generalization,  arguing  that  they  are  two  entirely  different  concepts. 
Beliefs  relating  to  the  question  as  to  whether  a  person  can  perform  a  certain  action  (self  efficacy) 
differ  from  beliefs  concerning  the  question  as  to  whether  certain  actions  will  influence  the  results 
(locus  of  control).  The  picture  obtained  from  studies  that  examined  these  two  concepts  empirically  is 
not  a  unifonn  one.  Some  point  to  a  significant  positive  relation  between  the  two  concepts  (Stanley  & 
Murphy,  1997),  while  others  indicate  a  weak  link  between  them  (Smith,  1989).  In  the  present  effort 
both  concepts  will  be  examined  empirically  in  the  context  of  leadership,  and  the  connection  between 
them  will  be  investigated  empirically. 
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1.3  Anxiety 

Anxiety  is  an  emotional  condition  involving  a  subjective  experience  of  fear  and  terror  (Lewis,  1970). 
Moderate  levels  of  anxiety,  accompanied  by  suspicion  and  caution,  may  sometimes  indicate 
psychological  and  psycho-social  tendencies  of  the  individual  to  avoid  dangerous  projects  (Endler, 
1980;  Beck  &  Emery,  1985).  However,  when  high  levels  of  anxiety  appear  frequently,  there  may  be 
significant  damage  to  the  individual’s  ability  to  function.  The  distinction  between  “state  anxiety”  and 
“trait  anxiety”  (Spielberger,  1972;  Endler,  1980)  is  highly  relevant  to  the  present  effort.  State  anxiety 
is  defined  as  a  temporary  emotional  state  that  appears  in  response  to  a  frightening  or  stressful 
situation.  In  contrast,  trait  anxiety,  as  its  name  indicates,  represents  an  immanent  predisposition  of  an 
individual  manifested  in  response  to  a  large  variety  of  situations.  People  with  trait  anxiety  will  have 
difficulty  functioning  effectively  when  exposed  to  stressors  and  conditions  of  uncertainty.  Such 
people  feel  that  they  do  not  have  the  necessary  tools  to  cope  with  events,  a  feeling  that  generates  high 
tension  (Sarason,  1975).  Thus,  trait  anxiety  may  be  clearly  related  to  a  low  level  of  self  confidence. 
The  distinction  between  these  two  types  of  anxiety  led  to  the  development  of  tools  for  measuring 
state  and  trait  anxiety  (Cattell  &  Scheier,  1960;  Spielberger,  1972). 

Since  leadership  requires  self  confidence  and  resilience,  it  may  be  assumed  that  an  individual  with 
trait  anxiety  will  not  be  found  in  a  leadership  position.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  hypothesized  that 
people  characterized  as  leaders  will  have  a  very  low  level  of  trait  anxiety.  Despite  the  clear 
connection,  the  variable  of  trait  anxiety  has  scarcely  been  examined  in  the  context  of  leadership,  with 
the  outstanding  exception  of  a  study  recently  conducted  among  students  in  a  military  academy  in 
Israel  (Katz,  2001),  which  found  lower  levels  of  trait  anxiety  among  students  defined  as  “leaders” 
than  among  those  defined  as  “non-leaders.” 

Research  hypothesis  3:  Among  the  subjects  examined,  lower  levels  of  trait  anxiety  will  be  found  in 
those  defined  as  “leaders”  than  in  those  defined  as  “non-leaders.  ” 

1.4  Attachment 

The  three  capacities  discussed  so  far  -  high  self  efficacy,  internal  locus  of  control,  and  low  level  of 
trait  anxiety  -  focus  on  the  inner  psychological  strengths  of  the  individual.  But  since  the  social  aspect 
is  a  central  part  of  the  leadership  phenomenon,  the  social  dimension  must  also  be  taken  into  account 
when  examining  an  individual’s  leadership  potential.  In  our  opinion,  only  a  person  who  feels  secure 
and  comfortable  in  fonning  social  relationships  can  serve  in  a  leadership  position.  A  theory  that  deals 
with  social  relationships,  and  has  been  developed  to  apply  to  leadership  relations,  is  Bowlby’s 
attachment  theory  (1969,  1973,  1988).  According  to  Bowlby,  one  of  the  baby’s  primary  needs  is  the 
need  for  attachment  and  proximity.  The  satisfaction  of  this  need  depends  on  the  baby’s  ability  to 
communicate  his/her  desire  for  warmth,  proximity  and  care,  and  on  the  adult’s  parallel  ability  to 
identify  these  messages  and  respond  to  them  with  sensitivity.  A  baby  who  feels  safe  and  protected 
has  a  secure  base,  and  can  explore  the  enviromnent  independently,  in  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a 
safe  haven  to  return  to.  The  caregiver’s  ability  to  balance  the  baby’s  needs  for  both  dependence  and 
autonomy  molds  an  unconscious  psychological  structure  in  the  baby  -  an  internal  working  model  - 
which,  in  turn,  molds  the  child’s  future  emotional  and  social  development.  This  structure  has  two 
complementary  sides:  self-perception  (worthy  of  love  or  worthless)  and  perception  of  the 
surroundings  (accessible  and  loving  or  inaccessible  and  unloving).  According  to  Bowlby,  there  is 
continuity  between  the  primary  experience  of  attachment  and  the  experience  of  attachment  in  later 
stages  of  life. 
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Ainsworth  and  associates  (1978)  developed  a  laboratory  paradigm  for  the  examination  of  attachment 
theory  -  the  “stranger  situation,”  pennitting  classification  of  babies  into  three  main  attachment  styles: 
secure,  anxious/ambivalent,  and  avoidant.  A  broad  range  of  studies  testifies  that  these  internal  models 
are  stable  at  least  during  the  child’s  early  years  (e.g.,  Kaplan  &  Main,  1985;  Cassidy,  1994,1999). 
This  stability  implies  that  the  attachment  style  in  infancy,  which  is  perceived  as  characterizing  a 
specific  relationship,  becomes  a  part  of  the  personality  through  a  process  of  internalization  during  the 
child’s  later  development.  This  understanding  paved  the  way  for  research  on  attachment  among 
adults.  Hazan  and  Shaver  (1987)  developed  a  method  of  measuring  attachment  styles  among  adults 
through  a  self  report  questionnaire,  and  examined  the  relationship  between  romantic  love  and 
attachment  style.  The  research  showed  a  correlation  between  a  secure  attachment  style  and  many 
positive  characteristics  of  close  relationships  and  romantic  ties,  including  intimacy  and  trust  in  the 
partner,  conflict  resolution  by  integration  and  compromise,  and  self  confidence  and  self  esteem.  In 
contrast,  a  relation  was  found  between  an  anxious/ambivalent  attachment  style  and  emotional 
fluctuations,  jealousy,  and  low  self  esteem.  An  avoidant  attachment  style  was  found  to  be  related  to 
fear  of  intimacy  and  low  levels  of  trust  and  commitment  to  relationships.  These  findings  are 
compatible  with  the  findings  of  studies  on  attachment  in  infancy,  and  they  are  also  consistent  in  the 
distribution  of  subjects  according  to  attachment  styles  (Shaver  &  Hazan,  1993).  It  was  found  that  the 
distribution  of  attachment  styles  in  the  adult  population  can  be  characterized  as  follows:  secure  style  - 
62%,  anxious  style  -  15%,  and  avoidant  style  -  23%  (in  Hazan  &  Shaver,  1987).  Thus  Hazan  and 
Shaver  expanded  the  idea  of  the  internal  working  model  in  adulthood  to  the  nature  of  the 
relationships  fonned  between  adults. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  some  attempts  at  empirical  examination  of  attachment  theory  in 
the  context  of  leadership.  Mikulincer  and  Florian  (1995),  in  a  study  on  Soldiers  in  basic  training, 
found  a  link  between  the  attachment  styles  of  the  subjects  -  young  draftees  -  and  their  colleagues’ 
evaluation  regarding  their  suitability  to  be  commanders:  “secure”  and  “avoidant”  Soldiers  were 
graded  higher  in  leadership  than  “anxious/ambivalent”  Soldiers.  Popper,  Mayseless  and  Castelnovo 
(2000)  examined  the  link  between  transfonnational  leadership  and  attachment  style  in  a  series  of 
three  studies.  In  the  first  study,  police  officer  cadets  were  evaluated  by  their  team  commanders  with 
regard  to  leadership  style  (according  to  Bass’s  scale,  1985)  and  attachment  style.  In  the  second 
study,  the  leadership  style  of  officer  cadets  in  the  border  police  was  evaluated  by  their  officers, 
similarly  to  the  first  study,  while  their  attachment  style  was  evaluated  by  self  reports.  In  the  third 
study,  the  leadership  style  of  platoon  commanders  in  IDF  combat  units  was  evaluated  by  their 
subordinates,  and  their  attachment  style  was  evaluated  by  self  report  questionnaires.  In  all  three 
studies  a  positive  relation  was  found  between  a  secure  attachment  style  and  transfonnational 
leadership. 

Bowlby’s  attachment  theory,  and  its  later  theoretical  and  empirical  development,  may  provide  a  rich 
and  relevant  theoretical  basis  for  the  study  of  leadership  development.  Popper,  Mayseless  and 
Castelnovo  (2000)  developed  a  conceptual  framework  that  links  a  secure  attachment  style  with 
transfonnational  leadership.  Their  assumption  is  that  in  order  to  be  a  transfonnational  leader  the 
individual  has  to  have  a  positive  self  concept  as  well  as  a  positive  view  of  those  around  him/her.  In 
the  present  research,  we  wish  to  examine  whether  the  Soldiers  who  are  perceived  as  leaders  in  their 
companies  are  those  with  a  secure  attachment  style.  Our  assumption  is  that  the  ability  to  fonn 
comfortable  social  ties  and  feel  secure  in  one’s  relations  with  those  around  is  part  of  one’s  leadership 
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potential.  In  this  context  it  is  important  to  note  that  as  we  are  observing  Soldiers  at  the  beginning  of 
their  military  service,  we  cannot  at  these  early  stages  examine  whether  they  are  transfonnational 
leaders.  However,  we  assume  that  they  are  “socialized14  (positive)  rather  than  “personalized” 
(negative)  leaders,  in  the  light  of  findings  of  research  conducted  in  the  IDF,  which  found  a  low 
percentage  of  “personalized”  leaders  among  those  perceived  as  leaders  by  their  friends  and 
commanders  (Neeman-Nagor,  1998). 

Research  hypothesis  4:  There  will  be  a  higher  rate  of  individuals  with  a  secure  attachment  style 
among  those  defined  as  “leaders  ”  than  among  those  defined  as  “non-leaders.  ’’ 

1.5  Optimism 

Optimism  is  defined  as  individuals’  tendency  to  believe  that  generally  speaking  they  will  have  more 
positive  than  negative  experiences  in  their  lifetime  (Scheier  &  Carver,  1985).  Optimistic  thinking 
has  been  found  to  have  a  positive  effect  on  people’s  emotions  and  behavior,  and  on  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  prepared  to  devote  efforts  to  achieve  their  aims  during  stressful  periods.  Optimism  is 
defined  as  a  personality  characteristic  that  is  stable  beyond  time  and  place,  and  not  limited  to  a 
specific  context  (Snyder  et  al.,  1991).  There  are  even  some  who  claim  that  optimism  is  not  an 
acquired  personality  characteristic  but  a  hereditary  one  (Plomin  et  al.,  1992). 

Research  indicates  behavioral  and  personality  differences  that  distinguish  between  optimists  and 
pessimists.  According  to  Scheier  and  Carver  (1993),  optimists  will  make  great  efforts  to  achieve  an 
aim,  even  if  the  road  is  slow  or  hard,  as  opposed  to  pessimists,  who  will  give  up  or  avoid  acting  in 
such  circumstances.  These  authors  also  found  that  optimistic  subjects  differed  from  pessimistic 
subjects  in  the  various  behavioral  strategies  they  used  in  coping  with  a  stressful  situation.  Optimism 
was  found  to  be  related  to  the  need  to  act,  to  plan  and  to  use  the  coping  strategy  of  “focusing  on  the 
problem,”  and  attempting  to  make  the  best  of  a  given  situation,  as  well  as  more  actively  seeking 
social  support.  In  contrast,  a  negative  correlation  was  found  between  optimism  and  the  tendency  to 
avoid  or  deny  problems  (Scheier  &  Carver,  1986). 

Optimism  was  also  found  to  be  a  significant  indicator  of  mental  well-being.  Optimistic  subjects 
report  that  they  have  more  interest  in  life  and  feel  greater  satisfaction  with  their  work  and  their  social 
relationships.  In  addition,  they  feel  freer  from  pressures  and  calmer  in  their  everyday  life.  Along  with 
this,  they  feel  less  stress,  depression,  anxiety  and  hostility  (Scheier  &  Carver,  1993).  Thus,  optimism 
is  in  negative  relation  to  anxiety.  Optimism  also  helps  in  coping  with  stressful  situations  through  its 
influence  on  cognitive  organization,  on  the  assessment  of  threat  and  the  sense  of  control  of  the 
anticipated  outcomes  of  the  event,  and  on  the  behavior  strategies  employed.  Since  stress  is  the  result 
of  the  perceived  extent  of  the  threat  together  with  the  sense  of  inability  to  cope  with  it,  optimism  was 
found  to  be  capable  of  reducing  stress  due  to  its  effect  on  the  cognitive  organization  of  the  individual, 
who  estimates  that  s/he  is  able  to  control  the  situation.  Subjects  who  perceived  stressful  events  as 
controllable  and  had  positive  expectations  with  regard  to  their  future  functioning  showed  lower  levels 
of  depression,  anxiety  and  distress,  and  developed  less  symptoms  of  stress  (Lazarus,  Kanner  & 
Folkman,  1980). 

A  number  of  studies  dealing  with  the  link  between  leadership  and  optimism  point  to  a  correlation 
between  the  two.  One  of  the  personality  traits  attributed  to  leaders  is  the  ability  to  present  a  vision,  a 
future  goal  or  a  new  direction.  In  order  to  present  a  future  orientation,  fonnulate  it  in  terms  of  a 
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vision,  and  also  to  be  convinced  of  its  prospects  of  success  and  thus  to  sweep  the  others  along,  a 
person  must  be  optimistic.  Optimistic  leaders  have  the  ability  to  demonstrate  enthusiasm  concerning 
their  vision,  to  inspire  others  and  exert  a  positive  influence  on  their  followers  (House  &  House,  2000; 
Popper  &  Mayseless  2002;2003).  A  study  examining  optimism  and  pessimism  among  leaders  in  the 
business  sector  found  that  optimism  predicts  the  ability  to  create  a  shared  vision  and  encourage 
action  through  emotion.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  optimistic  leaders  are  capable  of  having 
a  positive  influence  over  their  followers  (Wunderley  et  al.,  1998).  Berson  and  associates  (2001) 
examined  the  link  between  leadership  style  and  the  content  of  the  vision  presented  by  the  leader. 
They  found  that  a  transfonnational  leadership  style  among  141  leaders  predicted  the  strength  of  the 
vision  as  expressed  in  its  level  of  optimism.  In  other  words,  leaders  whose  vision  was  optimistic  and 
full  of  confidence  were  identified  as  transfonnational  leaders  and  as  those  with  more  influence  in  the 
organization.  These  results  remained  constant  when  the  size  of  the  organization  was  added  as  a 
moderating  factor.  The  findings  support  the  fact  that  these  leaders  are  described  in  the  literature  as 
more  optimistic,  more  secure  and  more  target-oriented.  This  is  also  manifested  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  vision  is  presented:  an  inspiring  vision  has  to  be  optimistic,  it  must  express  confidence, 
emphasize  the  internal  needs,  be  connected  to  the  values  of  the  organization,  and  emphasize  future 
challenges  and  new  opportunities  in  a  positive  light.  The  “strength  of  the  vision”  is  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  such  inspiring  components. 

While  the  studies  reviewed  above,  examining  the  link  between  optimism  and  leadership,  focused  on 
transfonnational  leadership,  other  studies  have  examined  this  subject  in  the  broader  context  of 
leadership.  George  (2000)  examined  leader’s  effectiveness  by  five  major  elements,  among  them  the 
ability  to  create  and  maintain  enthusiasm,  confidence,  optimism,  cooperation  and  trust.  She  claims 
that  leaders  with  these  qualities  are  more  effective  because  their  perceptions  and  evaluations  are  more 
positive:  they  are  more  sure  of  themselves,  tend  to  take  credit  for  successes  and  avoid  blaming 
themselves  for  failures;  in  addition,  they  tend  to  help  others.  She  adds  that  leaders  should  know  how 
to  present  a  vision,  be  confident  that  they  can  solve  problems,  and  be  optimistic  concerning  their 
abilities  and  their  personal  contribution.  Leaders  with  high  emotional  intelligence  are  more  likely  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  and  optimism  and  elicit  cooperation  and  trust,  which  in  turn  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  interpersonal  relationships  with  the  followers. 

In  another  study,  Chemers,  Watson  and  May  (2000)  claim  that  self  efficacy,  like  optimism,  is  related 
to  high  levels  of  motivation,  inspiration,  goal  orientation,  persistence  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  and 
enthusiasm,  which  bring  the  leader  to  devote  greater  and  more  long  lasting  endeavors  in  order  to 
achieve  the  aims  of  the  group.  These  feelings  are  apt  to  draw  in  the  followers,  affecting  their 
confidence  and  their  world  view.  In  their  study,  these  authors  reported  a  link  between  optimism  and 
leadership  potential  among  cadets.  The  cadets’  potential  was  evaluated  by  military  experts  based  on 
acquaintance  with  them  at  college  (2-3  years)  and  examined  in  a  variety  of  situations.  The  study 
found  that  optimism  plays  an  important  part  in  the  growth  of  leadership  in  an  ongoing  situation,  but 
is  not  a  significant  factor  in  the  case  of  a  specific  situation  located  in  a  particular  time  and  place  (e.g., 
a  training  camp).  In  the  light  of  the  above,  the  research  hypothesis  is: 

Research  hypothesis  5:  A  higher  level  of  optimism  will  be  found  among  subjects  perceived  as 
“leaders  ”  than  among  those  perceived  as  “ non-leaders .  ” 

1.6  Conclusion 
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Thus  far,  we  have  presented  the  five  major  capacities  that  we  would  expect  to  find  in  a  leader.  These 
five  capacities,  in  our  view,  comprise  the  main  leadership  potential  of  the  individual.  While  the  first 
four  represent  different  internal  and  social  aspects  of  self  confidence,  the  fifth  represents  the  leader’s 
outlook  on  life  and  relates  to  the  understanding  that  the  leader  provides  the  followers  with  a  direction 
and  a  vision.  We  chose  to  restrict  the  number  of  variables  in  our  research  to  the  five  described  above, 
both  for  methodological  reasons  (e.g.,  to  limit  the  number  of  independent  variables),  and  in  light  of 
research  findings  that  point  to  these  variables  as  particularly  relevant  to  leadership,  findings  which 
match  our  own  extensive  experience  in  the  area  of  leadership  development. 

In  conclusion,  the  research  hypotheses  pertaining  to  the  element  of  potential  in  the  leadership 
fonnula  are: 

1 .  Higher  levels  of  general  self  efficacy  will  be  found  among  subjects  perceived  as  “leaders  ”  than 
among  those  perceived  as  “non-leaders.  ” 

2.  Higher  levels  of  internal  locus  of  control  will  be  found  among  subjects  perceived  as 
“leaders  ”  than  among  those  perceived  as  “non-leaders.  ” 

3.  Lower  levels  of  trait  anxiety  will  be  found  in  subjects  defined  as  “ leaders  ”  than  in  those  defined 
as  “non-leaders.  ” 

4.  There  will  be  a  higher  rate  of  individuals  with  a  secure  attachment  style  among  those  defined  as 
“leaders  ”  than  among  those  defined  as  “non-leaders.  ” 

5.  A  higher  level  of  optimism  will  be  found  among  subjects  perceived  as  “leaders”  than  among 
those  perceived  as  “non-leaders.  ” 
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Chapter  2.  Motivation  to  lead 


The  concept  “motivation  to  lead”  is  fairly  new  in  leadership  literature.  Only  a  few  studies  have 
attempted  to  address  this  subject  conceptually  and  empirically,  and  explore  the  motives  that  lead  the 
individual  to  attempt  to  reach  and  hold  on  to  a  leadership  position.  While  leadership  potential  is  more 
easily  measurable,  for  example,  by  judges’  evaluation  and  personality  measures,  motivation  to  lead  is 
harder  to  measure  empirically. 

There  have  recently  been  attempts  to  examine  and  characterize  motivation  to  lead,  particularly  by 
constructing  a  set  of  predictions  that  can  explain  the  various  sources  of  motivation  to  lead  (Chan, 
1999).  The  purpose  was  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  leadership  phenomenon  in  general,  and 
to  understand  the  effect  of  the  various  motivational  factors  on  the  emergence  of  effective  leadership 
behavior  in  particular.  In  the  present  field  effort  we  seek  to  contribute  to  the  sparse  knowledge 
existing  on  the  subject  by  empirical  examination  of  Soldiers’  motivation  to  serve  in  leadership  roles. 
Before  moving  on  to  a  description  of  the  innovative  model  proposed  by  Chan  (1999),  we  will  review 
some  more  general  theories  on  motivation,  as  well  as  motivation  theories  that  can  be  related 
specifically  to  the  area  of  motivation  to  lead. 

2,1  Motivational  theories 

Motivation  is  defined  as  complex  internal  processes  that  predict  three  aspects  of  behavior:  direction, 
strength  and  continuity  (Kanfer,  1990).  Campbell  and  Pritchard  (1976)  explain  the  components  of 
motivation: 

1 .  The  decision  to  devote  efforts  to  a  certain  task  (direction) 

2.  The  decision  to  initiate  investment  in  that  task  (strength) 

3.  The  decision  to  continue  investing  time  and  energy  over  a  long  period  (persistence). 

Early  contributions  to  the  concept  of  motivation  came  mainly  from  philosophical  theories  dealing 
with  the  nature  of  people’s  endeavors  to  satisfy  their  needs  within  their  enviromnent  (Popper  & 
Ronen,  1989).  The  psychological  theories  that  developed  in  the  20th  century  embrace  the  assumption 
that  motivation  represents  a  factor  that  drives  people  towards  a  certain  goal  that  causes  them  pleasure 
or  leads  them  to  avoid  painful  experiences  (physical  or  mental).  Various  psychological  theories 
discuss  the  concept  of  motivation,  emphasizing  diverse  aspects.  Physiological  theories  focus  on 
different  mechanisms  that  arouse  basic  motivation  (e.g.,  hunger,  thirst,  sex,  or  addiction).  Behaviorist 
theories  emphasize  motivational  factors  that  constitute  positive  or  negative  reinforcements  for 
achieving  certain  goals  (Skinner,  1953).  In  psychodynamic  theories  the  emphasis  is  on  urges  and 
needs  that  motivate  humans  (Freud,  1917). 

A  major  theory,  which  attempts  to  comprise  in  one  model  a  number  of  motivational  factors  proposed 
by  the  various  psychological  theories,  is  Maslow’s  (1954)  hierarchy  of  needs.  According  to  Maslow, 
humans  do  not  have  one  fundamental  need  from  which  all  the  others  derive,  but  rather  basic  and 
higher  needs.  Only  when  the  basic  needs  are  satisfied  is  the  individual  free  to  aspire  to  a  higher  need, 
which  serves  as  a  new  source  of  motivation.  This  can  be  presented  in  the  fonn  of  a  “pyramid”  or 
hierarchy,  with  the  needs  arranged  from  the  more  basic  to  the  higher  needs.  The  need  for  self- 
actualization,  which  expresses  the  human’s  supreme  aspiration,  and  the  ability  to  realize  their 
maximum  potential,  is  reached  only  after  all  the  other  needs  are  satisfied.  Maslow’s  theory,  although 
it  was  basically  therapy-oriented,  also  had  an  impact  on  social  psychology,  and  the  issue  of  “self 
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actualization”,  seeing  people  as  acting  to  achieve  aims  in  their  social  framework,  became  a  central 
factor  in  motivation  research.  Herzberg  (1966),  for  example,  claimed  that  people  have  two  needs 
factors  in  their  work:  “hygienic  needs”,  such  as  the  physical  work  conditions,  and  “motivational 
needs”,  such  as  achievement,  appreciation,  interpersonal  relations,  advancement,  and  personal 
development. 

The  question  as  to  what  factors  lead  an  individual  to  act  to  achieve  a  certain  aim  naturally  led  to  the 
question:  how  can  a  person  be  motivated  to  achieve  a  certain  aim?  This  question  is  highly  relevant  to 
everyday  life,  particularly  in  organizations  that  wish  to  maximize  their  workers’  ability  and  harness 
them  to  achieve  the  aims  of  the  organization.  Traditionally,  the  manager  was  perceived  as  a  leader 
who  was  supposed  to  lead  the  workers  towards  achievement  of  the  aim,  and  therefore  until  recently 
most  of  the  motivation  theories  dealing  with  leadership  (either  directly,  or  indirectly  by  dealing  with 
motivation  related  to  management)  focused  mainly  on  the  question  of  how  the  leader  motivates 
his/her  followers  to  act.  In  other  words,  what  needs  of  the  followers  does  the  leader  provide  in  order 
to  move  them  towards  a  certain  aim?  The  transfonnational  leadership  approach  (Bums,  1978;  Bass, 
1985),  which  was  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  also  stems  from  this  approach  and  emphasizes  the 
leader’s  importance  as  a  motivation-arousing  factor.  Through  intellectual  stimulation,  charisma, 
human  relations,  and  above  all  motivating  inspiration,  the  leader  brings  the  followers  to  see  the  aim 
of  the  organization  as  their  personal  aim,  and  to  aspire  to  achieve  it  as  a  personal  challenge.  (For  a 
review  and  comparison  of  these  and  other  theories,  see  Landy  &  Becker,  1987;  Popper  &  Ronen, 
1989;  Lee  &  Earley,  1992). 

2.2  Theories  pertaining  to  motivation  to  lead 

Surprisingly  few  studies  have  examined  the  motivational  factors  that  lead  a  person  to  attempt  to 
reach  and  hold  a  leadership  position.  This  desire  seems  to  be  a  universal  one,  and  people  attempt  to 
become  leaders  in  many  spheres  of  life  in  order  to  acquire  power,  respect  or  prestige,  although  the 
position  of  leader  is  often  hard  and  demands  personal  sacrifice  (Harris,  1991).  We  see  this  in 
everyday  life  in  people’s  attempts  to  reach  positions  of  power  in  government,  in  the  military,  in 
business,  and  elsewhere. 

Much  of  the  research  on  motivation  to  lead  was  largely  theoretical  until  quite  recently.  Many  of  the 
studies  were  based  on  dynamic-developmental  principles,  particularly  the  compensation  principle 
(e.g.,  Adler).  Zaleznik  (1992)  argues  that  the  urge  to  be  a  leader  is  rooted  in  the  wish  to  be  bom 
again,  or  as  he  calls  it,  “twice-born”,  and  to  change  things  related  to  the  first  birth.  According  to 
Zaleznik,  the  biography  of  many  great  leaders  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a  father,  either  in  the 
physical  sense  (death  or  absence  from  home),  or  in  the  psychological  sense,  when  the  father  is 
remote,  alienated  or  exploitative.  A  similar  argument  is  used  by  Bums  (1978).  In  reviewing  the 
psycho-biographies  of  leaders,  Bums  argues  that  in  the  absence  of  the  father  the  Oedipal  conflict  is 
intensified,  the  boy  undertakes  the  father’s  role  and  becomes  “his  own  father.” 

Popper  (1998,  1999)  attempted  to  examine  the  motivational  differences  in  the  development  of  two 
types  of  charismatic  leaders:  personalized  and  socialized.  Personalized  charismatic  leaders  are 
characterized  by  negative  and  destructive  leadership,  based  on  their  personal  interest  in  occupying 
the  leadership  position  as  a  major  source  for  satisfaction  of  their  need  for  adoration  (Popper  cites  as 
examples  Hitler,  Jim  Jones  and  Charles  Manson).  Socialized  charismatic  leaders,  on  the  other  hand, 
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listen  to  others,  see  themselves  through  the  other  and  see  the  other  through  themselves,  have  the 
followers’  well-being  at  heart,  and  are  dedicated  to  the  good  of  the  society  that  they  lead. 

One  of  the  problems  connected  with  these  dynamic  theories  is  that  they  focus  on  exceptional 
leadership  rather  than  on  leadership  in  everyday  life.  Another  problem  relates  to  the  difficulty  in 
conducting  empirical  research  on  the  population  at  large.  However,  a  number  of  recent  studies  have 
attempted  an  empirical  examination  of  the  relations  proposed  in  these  theories.  For  example,  Popper 
found  that  personalized  charismatic  leaders  are  in  positive  correlation  with  the  measure  of  narcissism, 
while  socialized  charismatic  leaders  are  in  negative  correlation  with  this  measure,  which  appears  to 
support  the  theory  he  proposes  (Popper,  1999). 

Another  major  approach  with  an  empirical  focus  was  suggested  by  McClelland  (1975),  who 
developed  an  analysis  system  based  on  the  TAT.  Using  this  system  he  reached  the  conclusion  that 
behavior  can  be  explained  by  three  major  motives: 

1 .  Need  for  power  -  the  need  to  have  emotional  and  material  influence  over  others. 

2.  Need  for  achievement  -  the  need  to  succeed  by  one’s  own  endeavors  and  self  fulfillment. 

3.  Need  for  affiliation  -  the  need  to  gain  the  acceptance  and  recognition  of  others. 

In  addition,  McClelland  (1975)  postulates  the  existence  of  activity  inhibition,  a  factor  defined  by  the 
quantity  of  inhibitions  that  the  individual  possesses  concerning  the  use  of  power.  This  is  a  factor  of 
self  control.  McClelland  and  associates  investigated  the  motives  of  managers  at  various  levels  in 
large  organizations  (McClelland,  1975;  McClelland  &  Burnham,  1976;  McClelland  &  Boyatzis, 
1982),  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  leadership  motivation  pattern,  which  characterizes 
the  most  effective  managers  at  high  levels  in  organizations.  This  pattern  is  characterized  by  at  least 
a  moderate  level  of  need  for  power  (explained  by  the  manager’s  wish  to  influence  his/her 
enviromnent),  a  low  level  of  need  for  admiration  (pennitting  the  manager  to  make  unpopular 
decisions  if  necessary),  and  a  high  level  of  activity  inhibition  (enabling  the  manager  to  preserve  the 
organizational  framework).  This  pattern  was  found  to  be  effective  in  large  organizations,  but  not 
necessarily  in  small  ones.  For  example,  it  was  found  that  a  high  need  for  achievement  has  a  positive 
effect  on  the  ability  of  managers  in  small  organizations,  while  it  appears  to  be  an  obstacle  in  large 
organizations,  since  it  is  liable  to  detract  from  the  manager’s  overall  view  of  the  system. 

McClelland’s  innovation  was  the  attempt  to  categorize  the  motives  that  could  discriminate  between 
successful  and  unsuccessful  managers  by  using  a  structured  empirical  approach.  However,  his 
approach  was  criticized  for  its  psychometric  weakness  -  the  use  of  a  non-standard  projective  tool  for 
discrimination  (Brief,  Aldag  &  Chacko,  1976).  In  addition,  there  was  no  systematic  attempt  to 
examine  different  profiles  of  leadership  motivation  factors,  but  simply  an  attempt  to  find  a  leadership 
pattern  common  to  all  managers.  Another  difficulty  was  the  absence  of  a  developmental  perspective 
in  order  to  try  to  understand  the  source  of  the  various  motives  found  in  the  studies. 

2.2.1  Chan’s  MTL  (motivation  to  lead)  model 

Chan  and  Drasgow  (2001)  define  motivation  to  lead  as  differences  in  the  personality  structure  which 
influence  the  decision  of  the  leader  (or  future  leader),  to  undertake  leadership  roles  with  their 
attendant  responsibility,  and  which  affect  the  intensity  of  the  efforts  and  persistence  during 
leadership.  This  definition  emphasizes  the  existence  of  interpersonal  differences  in  people’s  reasons 
for  wanting  to  lead,  and  the  possible  influence  of  these  differences  on  leadership  behaviors. 
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According  to  Chan  (1999),  until  recently  most  leadership  theories  concentrated  on  the  final  criterion 
(namely,  the  emergence  of  leadership  behavior),  and  paid  less  attention  to  explaining  the  secondary 
criteria  (such  as  motivation  to  lead),  that  lead  to  the  final  criterion.  In  addition,  he  argues  that 
leadership  theories  often  ignored  the  complexity  of  these  secondary  criteria,  which  are  influenced  by 
more  fundamental  elements  such  as  personality  traits,  tendencies  and  values.  Therefore,  says  Chan, 
they  ignored  interpersonal  differences  between  these  elements,  which  influence  every  developmental 
process  conducive  to  the  emergence  of  leadership  behavior.  Chan  proposes  a  theory  that  describes 
integration  between  predictors  of  leadership  (both  basic  and  secondary  criteria),  emphasizing 
interpersonal  differences  and  placing  at  its  center  motivation  to  lead  (MTL).  He  claims  that 
leadership  behavior  should  be  seen  as  a  process  combining  several  elements:  MTL,  specific 
tendencies  and  capacities,  acquisition  of  new  leadership  experiences  and  skills,  cognitive  ability, 
acquisition  of  social  skills  and  knowledge.  All  these  combine  to  form  “personal  resources”,  which 
help  the  individual  (given  situational  factors)  to  practice  leadership  behavior.  The  principles  of  this 
model  are  based  on  social  learning  theory  (Bandura,  1986),  and  Chan  sees  the  process  as  a  virtuous 
circle  that  feeds  itself  in  the  course  of  the  individual’s  development. 

As  stated,  motivation  to  lead  is  the  core  of  Chan’s  proposed  model.  This  motivation  stems  from  four 
major  components:  personality  traits,  values,  leadership  self  efficacy,  and  previous  experiences  of 
leadership.  Since  these  components  differ  from  one  person  to  another,  both  in  strength  and  nature, 
and  exist  in  interaction  with  the  enviromnent,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  they  will  be  related  to  diverse 
MTL  factors  (namely,  different  motivations  to  lead).  Furthermore,  since  some  of  the  components  of 
MTL  are  stable  (personality  traits  and  values),  it  may  also  be  assumed  that  the  factorial  structure  will 
remain  relatively  stable,  although  it  may  change  over  time  as  a  result  of  new  leadership  experiences 
that  affect  the  level  of  leadership  self  efficacy  and  the  MTL  in  general. 

To  determine  the  dominant  factors  in  the  individual’s  wish  to  lead,  Chan  used  two  social-cognitive 
theories  dealing  with  structures  that  predict  intended  and  actual  leadership  behavior:  Fishbein  & 
Ajzen’s  (1975)  theory  of  reasoned  action  (TRA)  and  Triandis’s  (1977)  interpersonal  behavior  theory. 
These  theories  identify  some  major  structures  that  are  associated  with  behavior:  values  related  to 
action  (affective  structure),  beliefs  regarding  results  of  action  (calculative  structure),  and  social  nonns 
related  to  action  (social  structure).  Therefore,  Chan  argued  that  one  can  discern  three  MTL  factors: 

1st.  Affective  motivation  to  lead  (AMTL).  Here  the  individual  is  motivated  to  lead  out  of  an 
inner  desire,  as  a  result  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  that  s/he  derives  from  being  in  a 
leadership  position. 

2nd.  Social-nonnative  motivation  to  lead  (SNMTL).  Here  the  person  is  motivated  to  lead  out  of 
social,  nonnative  reasons  such  as  a  sense  of  commitment  to  a  group  or  in  response  to  a 
certain  nonn  prevalent  in  society. 

3rd.  Non-calculative  motivation  to  lead  (NCMTL).  This  motivation  extends  along  a 
continuum:  the  more  non-calculative  the  motivation  to  lead,  the  higher  the  probability  that 
the  individual  in  question  will  not  make  calculations  of  profit  and  loss  related  to  the 
leadership  role.  The  more  calculative  the  motivation,  the  more  this  person  will  aspire  to 
lead  in  order  to  acquire  personal  gain  from  the  position.  Chan  prefers  to  relate  to  the  non- 
calculative  side,  since  he  sees  every  leadership  role  as  entailing  a  certain  sacrifice. 
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Therefore,  the  less  calculative  the  motivation,  the  better  the  prospects  of  the  person 
undertaking  the  role  (Chan  &  Drasgow,  2001). 

In  order  to  examine  the  MTL  model,  Chan  (1999)  constructed  a  questionnaire  that  assesses  the 
strength  of  the  motivation  in  each  of  the  factors.  He  administered  the  questionnaire  to  three  samples: 
a  large  Singaporean  sample  which  included  Soldiers  in  basic  training,  and  two  samples  of 
Singaporean  and  American  students.  Along  with  the  MTL  questionnaire,  the  subjects  received  a 
battery  of  questionnaires  that  included  a  personality  questionnaire,  a  cultural  value  questionnaire,  and 
a  leadership  self  efficacy  questionnaire.  In  addition,  data  were  collected  concerning  previous 
leadership  experiences,  as  well  as  their  grades  in  high  school  diploma  and  university  entrance  exams, 
as  representing  cognitive  ability.  The  correlations  between  all  the  data  and  the  MTL  factors  were 
calculated,  and  the  findings  supported  the  MTL  model  composed  of  the  four  components  suggested 
by  Chan:  personality  traits,  (cultural)  values,  leadership  self  efficacy,  and  previous  experience  of 
leadership  roles.  No  direct  relation  was  found  between  cognitive  ability  and  MTL.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  three  MTL  factors  have  discrete  paths  to  the  four  elements  (which,  according  to  Chan, 
indicates  that  inter-personal  differences  lead  to  the  fonnation  of  different  factors),  as  detailed  below: 

1.  Affective  MTL  -  people  who  are  graded  high  in  this  factor  tend  to  be  socially  oriented 
(graded  high  on  an  extroversion  scale),  possess  achievement  values,  generally  have  more 
previous  leadership  experience  than  the  average  in  their  group,  and  are  convinced  of  their 
leadership  ability  (high  leadership  self  efficacy).  They  have  a  positive  correlation  with 
individualistic  values. 

2.  Social  nonnative  MTL  -  those  graded  high  in  this  factor  are  motivated  by  a  sense  of 
commitment  to  society.  They  accept  an  organizational  hierarchy  but  not  social  inequity. 

They  are  in  positive  conelation  with  collectivist  values,  and  are  graded  high  on  the 
conscientiousness  scale.  They  have  more  previous  leadership  experience  than  the  average  in 
their  group. 

3.  Non-calculative  MTL  -  those  graded  high  in  this  factor  evinced  a  strong  link  to  cultural 
values.  Collectivist  values  were  found  to  be  in  positive  conelation,  and  individualistic 
values  in  negative  conelation,  to  this  factor.  Psychological  stability  and  agreeableness  were 
found  to  be  in  positive  conelation.  No  relation  was  found  with  previous  leadership 
experiences  and  leadership  self  efficacy. 

It  emerges  from  the  study  that  there  is  a  conelation  between  the  various  factors  (between  0.26-0.50), 
which  led  Chan  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  general  MTL  factor  of  the  second  order.  Nevertheless, 
the  separate  variance  pennits  us  to  relate  to  each  factor  individually.  Thus,  different  factors  can  be 
present  at  different  strengths  in  the  same  person. 

2.3  Ideological  motivation  to  lead 

As  stated,  in  seeking  to  identify  the  MTL  factors,  Chan  (1999)  used  social-cognitive  theories  that 
attempt  to  predict  basic  factors  of  behavioral  intentions.  Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomenon 
(the  MTL  model  is  composed  of  multi-dimensional  elements  such  as  values,  personality  traits,  and 
previous  experiences),  it  is  necessary  to  examine  whether  there  are  other  MTL  factors  that  can  help 
in  predicting  the  emergence  of  leadership  behavior  and  in  developing  the  model.  The  importance  of 
examining  additional  factors  lies  in  the  assumption  that  every  motivational  factor  for  leadership  has 
specific  implications  for  the  emergence  of  leadership  in  practice,  because  the  motivation  detennines 
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the  strength,  the  direction  and  the  persistence  of  the  specific  aim  to  which  the  individual  aspires 
(Kanfer,  1990).  Thus,  by  locating  additional  factors  of  motivation  to  lead,  we  can  expand  our 
understanding  concerning  these  aims.  Our  argument  is  that  one  such  possible  factor  is  ideological 
motivation  to  lead  (IMTL). 

An  ideology  has  been  defined  as  “a  system,  a  set  of  ideas,  a  certain  view  of  the  national  or  social 
interest”,  and  an  idealist  as  “a  person  with  aspirations  and  ideals,  who  is  prepared  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  sake  of  realizing  his  ideals  in  full  or  in  part”  (Even  Shoshan,  195 1). 

Gal  (1999)  reviews  the  motivation  of  anny  recruits,  including  the  ideological  motivation  for  military 
service.  In  his  opinion,  the  characteristics  of  this  motivation  include  strong  belief  in  the  ideological 
approach,  legitimization  of  actions  performed  in  the  name  of  this  ideology,  and  strong  emotional 
involvement  related  to  “love”  (love  of  one’s  country).  Fritz  (1996)  refers  to  ideological  military 
motivation  as  a  major  factor  in  the  internal  unity  of  the  Wehnnacht,  which  contributed  to  their 
success  in  battle  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  In  an  ideological  system  the  leader  has  a 
significant  role.  Gal  (1999)  sees  the  commander  in  an  ideological  anny  as  a  player  whose  role  is  to 
educate,  admonish,  and  transmit  the  ideology  to  his  Soldiers  beyond  his  role  as  a  tactical  commander. 

Based  on  all  the  above,  ideological  motivation  to  lead  may  be  defined  as  “a  desire  to  lead  out  of 
principles  that  constitute  an  ideological  world  view.  Being  in  a  leadership  role  permits  individuals  to 
preserve  their  world  view,  educate  their  followers,  and  inculcate  in  them  (if  the  framework  permits) 
the  principles  of  the  leader ’s  belief  ” 

The  singularity  of  the  ideological  motivation  to  lead  lies  in  the  individuals’  belief  that  the  very  fact  of 
being  in  a  leadership  role  serves  their  ideological  principles.  This  is  the  source  of  their  emotional 
satisfaction.  Our  assumption  is  that  persons  with  social-nonnative  MTL  can  act  according  to  a  social 
nonn  that  stems  from  the  fact  of  their  commitment  to  society  without  any  ideational  aim  behind  it. 
For  those  with  ideological  MTF,  the  ideational  aim  is  the  major  motive  for  their  leadership,  and 
through  this  they  can  see  themselves  committed  to  their  followers  and  to  society.  In  addition,  the 
ideological  leader  can  often  adopt  a  non-nonnative  ideology,  and  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
nonn.  While  in  non-calculative  MTF,  considerations  (or  the  lack  thereof)  of  profit  and  loss  are  the 
main  thing,  in  ideological  MTF  these  considerations  (relating  to  ideological  profit)  are  an  important, 
but  not  a  major  factor.  The  major  factor  is  the  leader’s  very  knowledge  that  s/he  is  acting  out  of 
ideological  principles. 

A  possible  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  ideological  motivation  in  general  and  ideological  motivation 
to  lead  in  particular  may  be  found  in  studies  that  examined  motivation  for  anny  enlistment  among 
youth  in  Israel  (Gal,  Mayseless  &  Fishoff,  1989;  Ezrachi  &  Gal,  1995).  These  studies  found  that 
students  in  state-religious  schools  showed  a  higher  average  level  of  motivation  to  enlist  in  the  IDF 
than  students  in  general  state  schools  in  the  following  dimensions:  motivation  to  serve  in  the  regular 
anny,  motivation  to  serve  in  combat  units,  and  motivation  for  officer  roles  (particularly  high  among 
students  from  beyond  the  green  line).  When  they  were  asked  to  state  (out  of  a  list)  the  reasons  for 
their  motivation  to  enlist,  the  students  in  the  state-religious  schools  gave  significantly  higher  scores  to 
reasons  such  as  “the  opportunity  to  serve  the  state”,  and  “to  fight  Israel’s  enemies”  than  students  in 
general  state  schools  (who  gave  higher  scores  on  scales  of  contribution  to  the  individual  himself).  Gal 
(1999)  noted  that  in  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  level  of  volunteering  for  officer 
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roles  and  command  in  the  national-religious  camp,  which  in  his  view  stems  from  ideological 
motivation  to  serve  in  the  anny. 

Therefore,  the  present  research  will  examine  whether  it  is  possible  to  discern  an  ideological  MTL 
factor,  alongside  the  three  factors  proposed  by  Chan  (1999):  affective,  social-normative,  non- 
calculative.  This  examination  will  attempt  both  to  replicate  Chan’s  findings  in  the  Israeli  context 
(regarding  the  three  original  factors  in  the  model)  and  to  test  the  existence  of  the  new  (ideological) 
factor  that  we  propose. 

2.4  Differences  in  motivation  to  lead  among  “leaders”  and  “non-leaders” 

In  the  present  effort,  as  stated,  we  will  examine  the  development  process  of  leaders.  The  general 
schema  that  we  envisage,  which  is  summed  up  in  the  fonnula  (P  x  M  x  D),  is  that  leadership  is  a 
function  of  three  major  elements:  given  potential  (P),  motivation  to  lead  (M),  and  an  ongoing 
development  process  (D).  in  order  to  examine  this  schema  empirically,  we  will  compare  “leaders” 
and  “non-leaders”  over  the  three  components  of  the  fonnula.  In  the  previous  chapter  we  fonnulated 
hypotheses  concerning  differences  between  these  two  groups  in  the  various  components  of  potential 
(e.g.,  self  efficacy).  To  conclude  this  chapter,  which  deals  with  motivation  to  lead,  we  will  formulate 
similar  hypotheses  concerning  motivation  to  lead. 

As  noted  by  Popper  and  associates  (Popper,  1999;  Popper  &  Mayseless,  2002;  2003),  motivation 
appears  to  be  a  necessary  condition  for  the  emergence  of  leadership  behavior,  and  leaders  have  a 
higher  and  more  persistent  level  of  motivation  to  lead  than  non-leaders  (see  also  Zaleznik,  1992).  In 
support  of  this,  Chan  (1999)  found  a  relation  between  high  levels  of  affective  and  social-nonnative 
MTL  factors  and  a  high  level  of  previous  leadership  experiences.  He  also  assumed  that  people  with  a 
non-calculative  MTL  factor  would  be  more  likely  to  undertake  leadership  roles  than  those  with  a 
calculative  MTL  factor.  In  addition,  there  appears  to  be  a  relation  between  high  level  of  the 
ideological  MTL  factor  and  volunteering  for  special  units  and  for  command  in  the  IDF  (Gal,  1999). 

In  this  research  we  will  examine,  both  generally  and  by  MTL  factors  (affective,  social-nonnative, 
non-calculative,  ideological),  differences  in  the  level  of  motivation  to  lead  between  recruits  in  the 
infantry  and  in  the  annored  corps  who  are  perceived  in  their  companies  as  “leaders”  or  “non-leaders” 
(graded  by  their  colleagues  and  commanders  in  the  company).  The  general  level  of  motivation  to 
lead  in  the  military  will  be  examined  by  three  questions  that  we  added  to  the  MTL  questionnaire, 
which  examine  the  extent  of  the  subject’s  desire  to  influence  others  in  the  company,  to  be  a 
commander  and  an  officer.  The  research  hypothesis  is  that  a  higher  level  of  general  motivation  to 
lead  will  be  found  among  subjects  perceived  as  “leaders”  than  among  those  perceived  as  “non- 
leaders.  ” 

With  regard  to  the  various  sources  of  motivation,  in  light  of  Chan’s  findings  pertaining  to  the  link 
between  leadership  and  the  various  motivation  factors,  another  research  hypothesis  is  that  subjects 
perceived  as  “leaders”  will  receive  higher  grades  on  four  sources  of  motivation  (affective,  social- 
normative,  non-calculative,  and  ideological)  than  those  perceived  as  ’’non-leaders.  ” 

Since  the  present  research  examines  and  compares  Soldiers  in  the  infantry  and  annored  corps,  we 

wish  to  examine  whether  observed  differences  in  the  level  of  general  motivation  and  the 
sources  of  MTL  between  “leaders”  and  “non-leaders”  have  a  similar  or  a  different  pattern  in 
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the  infantry  and  the  armored  corps.  This  examination  is  required  in  light  of  the  cultural 
differences  between  the  corps  and  the  different  leadership  characteristics  in  each  corps  (see 
Goldberg-Weill,  1996).  Rather  than  formulating  any  directional  hypothesis,  we  leave  this  question 
for  empirical  examination. 

In  conclusion,  in  the  context  of  examination  of  the  MTL  component  in  the  leadership  development 
formula,  we  wish  to  examine  a  number  of  questions: 

1 .  Can  Chan’s  MTL  factors  structure  be  generalized? 

2.  Can  an  ideological  MTL  factor  be  located? 

3.  Do  those  defined  as  “leaders”  possess  a  higher  level  of  general  motivation  to  lead  and  higher 
levels  of  all  the  MTL  factors  than  those  defined  as  “non-leaders”? 

4.  Is  the  above  tendency  (question  3)  manifested  in  a  similar  manner  among  Soldiers  in  the 
infantry  and  the  armored  corps? 

5.  Are  the  patterns  of  motivation  to  lead  stable  in  the  course  of  the  military  career,  or  do  they 
change  over  time? 
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Chapter  3.  Leadership  development 


As  stated,  we  claim  in  this  effort  that  individuals  with  similar  capability  and  motivation  may  develop 
differently  and  at  different  paces  as  a  result  of  the  specific  conditions  and  events  that  occur  in  the 
course  of  their  lives.  These  conditions  and  events  may  occur  in  the  family  framework,  the  school,  and 
the  social,  cultural,  and  political  enviromnent,  and  also  as  a  result  of  differences  in  personality  traits, 
which  may  facilitate  the  development  process,  such  as  openness  to  experiences  and  self  awareness. 
This  argument  is  based  on  Avolio  and  Gibbons’  (1988)  leadership  development  model  and  on 
conceptual  developments  of  this  model  (Popper,  2000;  Popper  &  Mayseless,  2002;  2003). 

From  the  above  review  of  the  research  literature,  we  receive  the  impression  that  both  the  ability  and 
the  motivation  components  are  interlaced  with  developmental  elements.  The  attachment  process  is  a 
developmental  one  which  has  its  roots  in  early  childhood,  but  it  continues  developing  and  changing 
shape  through  the  individual’s  emotional  experiences  during  the  life  span.  The  same  holds  true  for 
self  efficacy  and  locus  of  control,  which  are  fonned  in  the  wake  of  experiences  of  success  or  failure. 
In  general,  we  may  say  that  these  capacities,  which  express  “self  confidence”,  are  partly  innate  or 
develop  in  the  early  stages  of  childhood  and  partly  continue  developing  during  the  individual’s  life 
span.  Optimism  too,  even  if  it  has  some  genetic  component  in  it,  develops  through  the  individual’s 
experiences  during  his/her  lifetime.  The  motivational  component  in  leadership  can  also  change  and 
develop  during  the  individual’s  life  span,  particularly  in  the  case  of  motivation  for  leadership  in  the 
military. 

Popper  (2002)  claims  that  we  can  distinguish  between  two  types  of  characteristics  in  discussing 
leaders’  development  process.  The  first  type  are  characteristics  fonned  in  early  childhood,  which 
become  basic  components  of  the  developing  ability.  In  this  group  Popper  counts  the  attachment 
process  and  the  initial  development  of  optimism.  The  second  type  are  characteristics  that  develop 
later  in  life  (given  the  existence  of  the  basic  components)  through  processes  of  learning  and 
experience.  In  this  group  we  can  find  the  development  of  capacities  such  as  self  efficacy  and 
motivation  to  lead.  The  underlying  assumption  of  this  discussion  is  that  the  basic  components  that 
create  the  foundation  for  the  individual’s  ability  to  lead  cannot  be  separated  from  the  developmental 
characteristics,  since  the  nature  and  strength  of  these  characteristics  depend  on  the  foundation 
(Popper,  2002). 

In  this  chapter  we  will  discuss  the  development  of  leadership  as  the  totality  of  the  events  and 
experiences  that  the  individual  undergoes  in  the  course  of  his/her  life.  The  discussion  will  also  take 
into  account  the  development  of  the  various  capacities  we  have  referred  to  (potential),  but  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  aspects  that  accelerate  leaders’  development,  causing  the  ability  and  the 
motivation  to  come  to  full  fruition.  Avolio  and  Gibbons  (1988)  propose  a  model  in  this  spirit,  in 
which  the  unit  of  analysis  is  the  leader’s  interaction  with  his/her  environment  throughout  the  life 
span. 

Avolio  and  Gibbons’  model  (1988) 

Gibbons  (1986)  studied  the  developmental  process  of  transfonnational  leaders  through  personal  in- 
depth  interviews  with  a  sample  of  senior  managers.  The  managers  were  asked  to  speak  of  events  and 
experiences  in  their  past,  from  childhood  to  adulthood.  The  researcher  analyzed  the  events  on  the 
basis  of  a  combination  of  three  developmental  theories:  psychoanalytical  theory,  which  focuses  on 
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early  childhood  experiences  (see  Zaleznik,  1992),  humanistic  theory,  which  deals  with  internal 
processes  of  awareness  and  introspection  (see  Allport,  1961),  and  constructivist  theory,  which 
discusses  the  interpretation  and  meaning  ascribed  by  individuals  to  their  experiences  (see  Kuhnert  & 
Lewis,  1987).  These  three  theories  assume  that  the  roots  of  transfonnational  leadership  are  set  in 
childhood.  Out  of  this  thinking,  and  based  on  qualitative  analysis  of  the  interviews,  Avolio  and 
Gibbons  (1988)  enumerated  seven  major  factors  in  the  development  of  leaders: 

1.  Parents’  high  expectations,  and  their  encouragement  and  urging  of  the  child  to  achieve. 

The  leaders’  parents  set  before  them  expectations  for  achievements  and  for  the  taking  of 
responsibility,  and  also  encouraged  them  and  urged  them  on. 

2.  Balanced  family  conditions.  Looking  at  the  family  enviromnent  in  which  the  leader  grew 
up,  one  can  see  that  there  was  generally  a  balance  between  the  natural  urge  to  succeed  and 
the  expectations  and  opportunities  provided  by  the  enviromnent.  Sometimes  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  in  the  home  were  difficult  (psychologically)  but  they  provided 
the  child  with  opportunities  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  conveyed  expectations  that  he 
would  face  up  to  them  and  succeed. 

3.  The  individual’s  ability  to  cope  with  his/her  feelings.  The  ability  to  leam  how  to  cope  with 
disappointments  and  failures  in  one’s  life. 

4.  Exposure  to  many  varied  leadership  experiences.  As  a  child  and  an  adolescent  the  leader 
underwent  a  variety  of  leadership  experiences,  such  as  being  a  leader  in  a  youth  movement  or 
chairperson  of  a  students’  council. 

5.  Developmental  orientation.  Leaders  have  a  strong  desire  to  be  involved  in  “developmental 
work”  (particularly  as  adults).  In  this  framework  they  reveal  interest  in  professional,  social 
and  ethical  issues,  while  remaining  open  to  the  enviromnent,  to  new  experiences  and 
ambiguous  situations.  Generally,  this  developmental  orientation  develops  in  the  course  of  the 
life  span  and  constitutes  a  central  goal  in  the  leader’s  life. 

6.  Contacts  with  figures  of  leaders  and  influential  people.  It  was  generally  found  that  leaders 
had  contacts  with  leader  figures  who  served  them  as  models  for  imitation. 

7.  Viewing  events  as  learning  experiences.  The  ability  for  introspection  and  reflection, 
drawing  conclusions  for  the  future.  Mostly,  the  experiences  do  not  detract  from  the  leaders’ 
self  esteem  or  limit  their  exploration  in  the  future. 

Avolio  and  Gibbons  (1988)  argue,  in  the  wake  of  these  findings,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  there  are 
specific  or  universal  stages  in  the  individual’s  development  as  a  transfonnational  leader.  However, 
the  development  of  leadership  is  characterized  as  a  process  that  continues  throughout  the  life  span  of 
the  individual,  influenced  by  events  that  take  place  early  in  life  and  also  later  on  in  the  life  span.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  model  was  developed  in  the  context  of  transfonnational  leaders,  but  we 
wish  to  argue  that  these  factors  are  involved  in  the  developmental  process  of  socialized  leaders.  In  an 
attempt  to  simplify  Avolio  and  Gibbons’  model,  the  developmental  characteristics  may  be  combined 
into  three  main  factors,  as  follows: 

1.  Family  conditions  in  which  the  individuals  grew  up,  their  relations  with  their  parents 
and  the  parents’  expectations  of  them  (factors  1  and  2). 

Generally  speaking,  leaders  grow  up  in  balanced  conditions,  namely,  in  families  that  provide  wannth 
and  support.  In  addition,  their  parents  set  before  them  expectations  for  achievements,  encourage  them 
and  urge  them  on.  In  keeping  with  this  research  line,  Klonsky  (1983)  focused  on  the  study  of  the 
family  sources  of  the  development  of  leadership  ability.  His  study  examined  variables  such  as  birth 
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order,  the  amount  of  wannth  displayed  by  the  parents,  quantity  and  quality  of  the  discipline  in  the 
home.  The  research  results  showed  that  leaders  underwent  more  powerful  socialization,  that  is  to  say, 
they  received  more  warmth,  more  discipline,  were  required  to  reach  higher  achievements  and  take 
more  responsibility  than  others  who  were  characterized  as  non-leaders.  No  statistically  significant 
difference  was  found  between  leaders  and  non-leaders  with  regard  to  birth  order. 

2.  Exposure  of  the  individual  to  leadership  figures  and  experiences  (factors  4  and  6) 

This  factor  involves  the  individual’s  learning  processes.  The  primary  learning  of  leadership  takes 
place,  according  to  the  testimony  of  leaders,  through  observation  of  or  exposure  to  models  of 
leadership  (Popper  &  Mayseless,  2002;  2003).  The  exposure  to  leader  figures  may  both  cause  them 
to  imitate  these  leaders’  behavior  and  to  develop  aspects  such  as  beliefs  and  outlooks  which  are 
transmitted  by  these  figures.  An  examination  of  the  biographies  of  leaders  (such  as  Nelson  Mandela, 
Mahatma  Gandhi)  clearly  indicates  such  influences  (Popper,  2002).  However,  exposure  to  models  or 
interactions  is  not  the  only  source  of  development.  We  know  from  developmental  psychology  that 
one  of  the  most  meaningful  sources  of  learning  is  experience.  And  indeed,  leaders’  testimonies  show 
that  personal  experience  played  an  important  part  in  their  learning  about  leadership  (Kotter,  1990). 
Atwater  and  associates  (1999),  seeking  to  find  predictors  of  leadership,  examined  a  large  number  of 
mental  and  physical  characteristics  of  freshmen  at  a  military  academy.  In  their  fourth  year  at  the 
academy,  the  students  were  divided  into  three  levels  of  leadership  according  to  their  level  of 
command.  The  researchers  found  that  a  background  of  past  leadership  experiences,  cognitive  ability 
and  self  efficacy  clearly  predicted  a  difference  between  the  various  levels  of  leadership,  so  that 
students  with  a  rich  background  of  leadership  experiences,  high  cognitive  ability  and  self  efficacy, 
belonged  to  the  highest  level  of  leadership. 

Successful  experiences  of  leadership  roles,  whether  in  the  family  framework  or  in  educational  or 
social  contexts,  not  only  show  individuals  that  they  are  perceived  by  others  as  leaders  but  also 
strengthen  their  own  belief  in  their  ability  to  be  leaders.  This  effect  is  based  on  the  concept  of  self 
efficacy  (Bandura,  1977),  which  we  discussed  in  the  context  of  leadership  potential.  As  stated,  self 
efficacy  relates  to  individuals’  beliefs  concerning  their  ability  to  gain  control  of  events  that  affect 
their  lives,  and  concerning  their  ability  to  summon  the  motivation,  cognitive  resources  and  actions 
required  to  deal  with  the  tasks.  This  self  perception  develops  gradually  in  an  ongoing  learning 
process,  during  which  they  gather  knowledge  from  diverse  sources  with  regard  to  their  ability  to 
function  in  various  spheres.  According  to  Bandura  (1977),  people  acquire  knowledge  about  their 
ability  from  four  main  sources:  the  first  and  major  source  is  their  experience  of  success  or  failure  in 
the  past.  Success  in  perfonning  tasks  creates  high  expectations  for  self  efficacy,  and  when  these 
expectations  are  internalized,  even  chance  failures  will  not  affect  the  self  efficacy.  In  contrast,  many 
experiences  of  failure  in  a  certain  area  lower  the  individual’s  self  efficacy  to  the  extent  that  they  may 
avoid  acting  in  that  area  (Bandura,  1986). 

The  second  source  from  which  people  draw  knowledge  is  through  observation  of  the  behaviors  of 
others  and  adoption  of  behavioral  models  for  imitation.  This  aspect  is  the  basis  of  behavioral  theory, 
whose  guiding  principle  is  known  as  the  law  of  effect,  according  to  which  behavior  is  guided  by  past 
results  (Skinner,  1953).  According  to  this  theory,  reward,  or  positive  reinforcement,  of  a  certain 
behavior  will  lead  to  repetition  of  that  behavior,  while  punishment,  negative  reinforcement,  of  the 
behavior  will  generally  deter  the  subject  from  repeating  that  behavior.  In  this  way,  behaviors  that 
begin  by  chance  on  a  trial  and  error  basis,  become  deliberate  following  positive  or  negative 
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reinforcements,  and  the  individuals  tend  to  adopt  behaviors  that  give  them  positive  reinforcement 
(e.g.,  admiration,  prestige).  This  learning  principle  was  expanded  by  Bandura  (1977)  to  vicarious 
learning.  This  constitutes  a  major  principle  in  social  learning  theory,  which  asserts  that  learning  can 
also  result  from  indirect  reinforcements,  such  as  imitation  of  characters  in  movies  or  of  family 
members,  when  these  meet  with  positive  reinforcements  (Bandura  et  al.,  1963).  Therefore,  in  the 
context  of  learning  “leadership  behaviors”,  individuals  who  are  exposed  to  leadership  models  who 
receive  positive  reinforcements  (admiration,  respect,  etc.)  will  tend,  according  to  the  theory,  to 
imitate  such  behaviors.  In  this  light,  we  can  see  that  exposure  to  leadership  models  who  receive 
positive  reinforcements  can  have  a  developmental  effect  at  the  level  of  behavior. 

The  third  source  of  influence  on  individuals’  self  efficacy,  according  to  Bandura  (1977),  is  verbal 
persuasion  from  others  regarding  their  ability  to  perform  tasks.  Therefore,  the  expectations  and 
encouragement  of  parents,  who  are  significant  figures,  are  apt  to  have  impact  on  the  self  efficacy  of 
the  individual.  The  fourth  and  last  source  that  may  influence  self  efficacy  relates  to  the  physiological 
condition  of  the  individual  while  perfonning  tasks.  Thus,  at  least  the  first  three  sources  (early 
experiences,  observation  and  imitation  of  others,  feedback  and  persuasion  from  others)  are  related  to 
the  individual’s  development  over  the  years  from  early  childhood.  Bandura  (1977,  1986,  1995) 
argues  that  self  efficacy  has  motivational  and  functional  implications.  Individuals’  beliefs  concerning 
their  ability  will  affect  the  way  they  perfonn  a  given  task,  the  amount  of  effort  they  choose  to  devote 
to  the  task,  and  their  determination  and  persistence  in  perfonning  it.  Similarly,  this  belief  will  affect 
the  choices  they  make  in  their  lives.  People  choose  to  undertake  tasks  that  appear  achievable  and 
within  the  range  of  their  ability,  and  therefore  the  individual’s  self  efficacy  usually  validates  itself.  As 
discussed  in  chapter  1 ,  leadership  research  indicates  the  importance  of  self  efficacy  in  the  sphere  of 
leadership.  Evidence  from  the  analysis  of  various  biographies  points  to  the  development  of  self 
efficacy  to  lead.  People  who  believe  in  themselves  and  their  ability  to  perfonn  tasks  successfully 
will  be  more  suitable  for  leadership  roles  than  those  who  do  not  believe  in  themselves.  And  indeed, 
the  research  shows  that  self  belief  is  significant  in  the  context  of  leadership  development  (Kotter, 
1990;  Smith  &Foti,  1998). 

3.  Personality  components  (factors  3,  5  and  7). 

This  factor  combines  internal  abilities  that  turn  learning  and  experience  into  a  springboard  in  the 
leader’s  developmental  process.  Popper  (2002)  argues  that  the  hidden  basis  of  self-learning  based  on 
personal  experience  is  the  assumption  that  individuals  have  the  ability  to  look  at  themselves  and  their 
surroundings  without  an  impenetrable  annor  of  defenses. 

London  (2002),  influenced  by  the  humanist  trend,  develops  the  argument  that  leaders’  development 
is  rooted  in  the  ability  for  introspection.  He  asserts  that  three  major  psychological  processes  are 
involved  in  the  leader’s  development  and  personal  growth:  self-insight,  self-regulation,  and  self- 
identity.  Self-insight  is  defined  as  a  multidimensional  concept  based  on  individuals’  awareness  of 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses.  This  awareness  is  necessary  both  in  tenns  of  being  aware  of 
themselves  (their  needs,  motives,  and  abilities)  and  of  being  aware  of  how  they  are  perceived  by 
others.  Such  awareness  is  important  in  leaders,  because  they  need  to  be  aware  of  themselves  before 
they  can  influence  their  followers  and  even  judge  them.  London  (2002)  argues  that  an  important 
element  of  self-insight  is  individuals’  ability  to  collate  new  infonnation  on  their  concept  of  the  self, 
and  as  a  result  to  change  their  behaviors  and  perfonnances.  This  process,  known  in  the  psychological 
literature  as  self-regulation,  is  defined  as  the  sum  total  of  individuals’  efforts  to  change  their  reactions 
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(thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  and  perfonnances),  and  this  self-regulation  gives  the  flexibility  needed  in 
order  to  lead  successfully.  Finally,  London  presents  the  concept  of  self-identity,  which  stems  from  its 
two  predecessors  and  represents  the  manner  in  which  individuals  perceive  themselves  in  relation  to 
others.  According  to  London,  an  integrated  self-identity  is  central  to  the  growth  process  of 
individuals  since  it  directs  their  behaviors.  Thus,  those  who  define  themselves  as  leaders  will  adopt 
“leadership  behaviors”  which  match  their  self-identity.  These  three  concepts,  which  may  be  seen  as 
expressions  of  the  individual’s  self  awareness,  are  therefore  central  in  the  leader’s  growth  and 
development  process. 

Very  few  studies  have  attempted  to  examine  the  question  of  self  awareness  in  the  context  of 
leadership.  Bennis  (1989)  studied  the  sources  of  development  of  outstanding  leaders  in  various 
organizations.  His  findings  show  that  these  leaders  had  exceptional  ability  for  self-insight,  as  well  as 
inquiring  observation  of  their  enviromnent.  Cox  and  Cooper  (1989)  interviewed  45  CEOs  in  order  to 
examine  whether  there  were  similarities  in  their  background,  personality  and  behavioral 
characteristics.  One  of  their  findings  was  that  these  managers  had  high  self  awareness,  both  regarding 
themselves  and  their  enviromnent,  which  pennitted  them  to  make  the  best  of  amorphous  and 
problematic  situations. 

Popper  (2000)  claims  that  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  individual’s  self-insight  and  self  awareness 
from  the  basic  elements  related  to  self  confidence.  The  element  of  self  confidence  in  its  basic 
psychological  senses  carries  great  weight  in  the  capacity  for  learning  and  introspection.  Individuals 
with  self  confidence  will  be  capable  of  criticizing  themselves  and  accepting  criticism  from  the 
environment,  and  therefore  will  gain  more  from  various  life  experiences.  In  this  way,  the  basic 
elements  serve  as  a  filter  of  the  individual’s  ability  for  personal  growth  and  self-insight. 

The  individual’s  personal  growth  and  development  process  also  relates  to  another  important 
personality  trait  —  openness  to  experience.  This  trait,  which  is  defined  in  the  psychological  literature 
on  personality  as  one  of  the  “Big  Five”  dimensions  of  personality  (Costa  &  McCrae,  1992), 
incorporates  characteristics  such  as  imagination,  curiosity,  innovativeness,  artistic  inclinations, 
flexibility,  and  intellectual  interest.  Studies  show  that  people  characterized  as  open  actively  seek  new 
and  varied  experiences,  think  creatively,  enjoy  exposure  to  new  ideas  and  cope  with  ambiguous  and 
complex  situations  (McCrae,  1987;  MaCrae  &  Costa,  1997;  Feist,  1998).  McCrae  and  Costa  (1997) 
also  found  that  people  defined  as  open  tend  to  support  liberal  parties  and  adhere  to  social  values. 
Furthermore,  their  readiness  to  question  existing  values  and  seek  the  unfamiliar  leads  these  people  to 
higher  moral  development. 

A  few  studies  have  tried  to  examine  the  subject  of  openness  to  experience  in  the  context  of  leadership 
(Keller,  1999;  Judge  &  Bono,  2000;  Judge  et  al.,  2002;  McConnack  &  Mellor,  2002).  Judge  and 
Bono  (2000)  examined  the  link  between  the  Big  Five  and  transfonnational  leadership.  In  another 
study,  Judge  and  associates  (2002),  using  the  technique  of  meta-analysis,  reviewed  the  findings  of 
leadership  research  conducted  using  the  Big  Five  model.  This  study,  too,  indicates  a  correlation 
between  leadership  and  openness  to  experience.  McConnack  and  Mellor  (2002),  who  studied 
officers  in  the  Australian  military,  found  that  high  scores  on  the  dimension  of  openness  to 
experience  predicted  higher  leadership  perfonnance.  The  definition  of  this  personality  trait  shows 
clearly  that  people  who  neither  fear  nor  avoid  new  experiences  will  find  many  more  opportunities  for 
new  experiences  and  will  be  more  open  to  new  ideas.  Openness  to  experience  and  awareness  of  the 
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self  and  the  environment  therefore  testify  to  the  individual’s  involvement  in  processes  of  personal 
growth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  process  is  linked  to  the  (potential)  basic  abilities  related  to  self 
confidence.  A  person  with  self  confidence  will  be  capable  of  self  criticism  and  of  accepting  criticism 
from  the  environment,  will  have  less  fear  of  experiencing  and  learning,  and  will  therefore  also  derive 
more  from  this  learning  process. 

It  thus  emerges  that  in  order  to  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  development  of  leadership, 
empirical  research  with  a  broader  scope  is  needed.  In  accordance  with  this  line  of  thinking,  there  are 
scholars  who  see  great  importance  in  developing  qualitative  approaches  in  leadership  research  in 
general  and  leadership  development  in  particular  (Conger,  1988;  Parry,  1998).  They  claim  that 
qualitative  approaches  are  required  due  to  the  developmental  character  of  the  leadership 
phenomenon,  and  also  because  leadership  research  has  yet  to  develop  a  comprehensive  theory  on  the 
nature  of  this  developmental  process.  The  theoretical  framework  proposed  by  Popper  (2002),  and 
the  model  of  Avolio  and  Gibbons  (1988),  create  a  broad  and  deep  conceptual  frame  of  reference  that 
is  appropriate  for  qualitative  developmental  research  and  suits  the  current  research  trend  that 
advocates  broader  observation.  The  present  research  will  examine  empirically  the  developmental 
component  in  the  proposed  leadership  formula  on  the  base  of  these  models.  For  this  purpose,  we  will 
use  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  methods. 

Our  two  major  research  hypotheses  pertaining  to  leaders’  development  are: 

1.  Subjects  perceived  as  “leaders”  were  exposed  in  the  course  of  their  lives  to  more 
experiences  of  leadership  and  leadership  figures  than  subjects  perceived  as  “non-leaders.  ” 

2.  Subjects  perceived  as  “leaders”  will  be  more  open  to  experiences  and  have  higher  self 
awareness  than  subjects  perceived  as  “non-leaders.  ” 

These  two  hypotheses  can  be  examined  empirically,  at  least  partly,  by  quantitative  methods 
(questionnaires).  However,  in  order  to  obtain  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  picture  of  leaders’ 
developmental  process,  we  will  also  perfonn  a  qualitative  analysis  of  semi-structured  in-depth 
interviews  with  solders  defined  in  their  companies  as  “leaders”  and  “non-leaders.”  This  kind  of 
analysis  will  permit  an  empirical  examination  of  Popper’s  (2002)  and  Avolio  and  Gibbons’  (1988). 
conceptual  models  of  leadership  development. 
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Chapter  4.  Military  leadership 


This  effort  seeks  to  develop  a  general  statement  concerning  leaders’  developmental  process.  As 
stated,  according  to  the  proposed  fonnula,  leadership  is  a  function  of  given  potential,  motivation  to 
lead,  and  developmental  characteristics  of  the  individual  throughout  his/her  life  span.  This  claim  will 
be  examined  empirically  on  Soldiers  in  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  (IDF).  The  IDF  can  serve  as  a 
suitable  research  laboratory  for  the  examination  of  issues  related  to  leadership  development.  By 
means  of  follow-up  on  Soldiers  in  the  course  of  their  military  careers  (from  recruitment  to  entering 
officer  and  command  courses)  it  is  possible  to  examine  issues  related  to  potential,  motivation  and 
development.  Although  we  aim  to  fonnulate  a  general  statement  concerning  leadership  development, 
not  necessarily  military,  the  fact  that  the  Israeli  anny  serves  as  our  research  laboratory  calls  for  a 
review  of  the  characteristics  of  this  anny  and  the  leadership  that  develops  in  it.  This  chapter  will 
present  a  brief  overview  of  the  Israeli  anny,  examining  its  commanders’  leadership  characteristics.  It 
will  also  examine  whether  there  are  differences  in  the  perception  of  leadership  and  its  characteristics 
within  the  military  framework  (between  different  corps).  This  review  will  include  a  comparison  with 
the  situation  in  other  annies  in  the  world  (particularly  in  the  USA). 

The  IDF  was  officially  established  on  May  26,  1948,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Independence.  It 
was  composed  of  a  number  of  military  bodies  that  had  operated  before  the  establishment  of  the  state 
(the  Haganah,  the  Palmach,  and  the  underground  movements).  Two  major  facts  are  important  for  an 
understanding  of  military  service  in  Israel.  One  is  that  this  military  was  established  during  wartime, 
which  made  it  a  fighting  force  from  its  inception.  The  second  concerns  its  character  as  a  national 
service  which  includes  compulsory  service  (the  draft)  for  all  Jewish  citizens,  career  Soldiers  and 
offices,  and  reserve  service  after  completing  compulsory  service  (Gal,  1986). 

An  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  Israeli  anny  and  the  leadership  routes  in  it  indicates  its 
difference  from  other  western  annies  (such  as  the  American,  British  or  French).  The  Israeli  army  is 
led  by  officers  (Gabriel  &  Gal,  1984),  who  begin  their  military  career  as  private  Soldiers,  like  all  the 
others.  In  the  course  of  their  training  they  are  chosen  for  NCO  courses  and  serve  as  commanders 
(squad  commanders,  tank  commanders,  etc.).  The  good  commanders  with  proven  leadership 
potential  (examined  by  personality  tests  and  sociometric  evaluations  by  commanders  and  colleagues) 
are  selected  for  officer  courses  (Gabriel  &  Gal,  1984;  Gal,  1986).  After  a  course  lasting  18  months  to 
two  years  the  Israeli  Soldier  can  qualify  as  an  officer.  Thus,  leadership  in  the  Israeli  military  grows 
from  below,  based  on  the  leader’s  personality.  The  characteristics  of  the  IDF  officer  derive  from 
this  approach,  which  encourages  improvisation,  flexibility  and  dynamism  rather  than  textbook 
solutions.  The  officer  has  to  be  first  of  all  a  good  Soldier  in  his  unit,  and  the  supreme  test  during 
battle  is  the  personal  example  he  gives  to  his  solders. 

A  parallel  examination  of  the  officer  in  the  US  anny  emphasizes  the  differences  and  underlines  the 
special  nature  of  the  Israeli  view  of  leadership.  The  American  anny  is  an  anny  of  volunteers  with  no 
compulsory  service.  The  lower  ranks  consist  of  young  people  who  have  generally  chosen  to  enlist  for 
financial  or  professional  reasons.  After  enlisting  they  can  leam  and  develop  in  the  military,  but 
almost  solely  in  the  ranks.  Officers,  on  the  other  hand,  reach  the  anny  via  military  academies  (such 
as  West  Point)  or  the  universities.  A  precondition  for  qualification  as  an  officer  is  four  years  of 
academic  study  of  subjects  such  as  engineering,  physics,  or  social  sciences.  The  American  officer 
(like  the  British  or  French)  is  usually  a  scion  of  a  “military”  family  with  a  fairly  high  socioeconomic 
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background.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  a  military  academy  such  as  West  Point,  the  candidate  must 
have  recommendations  from  a  Senator  or  a  Congressman  for  his  state,  and  this  will  be  readily 
granted  to  someone  from  a  “good  family.”  There  is  no  resemblance  between  a  young  American  who 
joins  a  military  academy  as  a  cadet  and  one  who  volunteers  for  the  anned  forces  as  a  simple  Soldier. 
The  private  will  never  reach  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  NCO,  nor  does  he  aspire  to  be  an  officer.  The 
West  Point  cadet,  on  the  other  hand,  never  considers  the  idea  of  being  a  private.  These  differences 
also  dictate  the  relations  between  the  ranks,  and  the  officers’  leadership  style.  The  young  officer 
coming  to  his  unit  is  greeted  by  the  long-tenn  NCO,  who  guides  him  in  his  first  steps  in  the  unit.  The 
source  of  the  officer’s  authority  lies  in  his  status,  his  rank  and  his  education.  His  leadership  style 
largely  adheres  to  the  principles  he  learned  at  the  academy  -  he  goes  by  the  book  (Gal,  1988,  1991). 

The  special  nature  of  the  Israeli  conception  of  military  leadership,  as  opposed  to  the  American  (or 
British  or  French),  permits  reliable  and  highly  relevant  examination,  because  the  Israeli  leadership 
sample  is  based  solely  on  personal  characteristics.  In  addition,  while  the  motivation  to  be  an  officer 
in  the  American  anny  is  largely  instrumental,  the  motivation  in  the  Israeli  anny  is  more  complicated 
(Gal,  1986).  The  relatively  swift  route  from  the  rank  of  private  to  that  of  officer  in  the  Israeli  anny 
offers  a  living  laboratory  for  the  examination  of  leaders’  development  in  real  time.  Hence,  the  present 
research  examines  this  development  by  following  Soldiers  along  this  route  while  addressing 
questions  relating  to  leaders’  potential,  the  motivation  that  spurs  them  on  and  the  manner  of  their 
development  in  childhood  (the  past)  and  in  the  military  (the  present). 

We  presented  above  an  overview  of  leadership  and  command  in  the  Israeli  anny.  However,  research 
shows  that  this  view  is  overly  generalized  and  that  there  are  differences  between  different  corps, 
particularly  between  the  infantry  and  the  more  technological  branches  (the  annored  corps  and  the 
artillery)  (Goldberg-Weill,  1996;  Raz,  1998;  Shamir  et  al.,  2000).  Goldberg-Weill  (1996)  examined 
differences  in  leadership  styles  between  outstanding  company  commanders  in  the  infantry  and  the 
annored  corps,  based  on  fundamental  differences  existing  in  the  organizational  culture  of  the  two 
corps.  The  annored  corps  follows  the  British  tradition,  which  values  discipline  and  order,  and 
advocates  preserving  distance  in  the  military  hierarchy.  The  infantry  is  based  on  the  tradition  of  the 
Palmach,  which  was  characterized  by  comradeship  and  blurring  the  hierarchical  structure.  In 
addition,  there  are  differences  that  stem  from  the  nature  of  the  technology.  In  the  annored  corps  the 
commander  uses  wireless  to  exert  his  authority,  strictly  observes  the  rules  of  discipline  in  the  tank, 
and  is  measured  by  his  professional  skill.  The  infantry  commander  is  exposed,  he  is  in  direct  contact 
with  his  men,  and  therefore  interpersonal  ability  is  more  important  (Popper  &  Ronen,  1989; 
Goldberg-Weill,  1996).  Goldberg-Weill  found  differences  in  leadership  styles  alongside  the  shared 
characteristics  (personal  example,  aspirations  for  excellence).  Company  commanders  in  the  infantry 
showed  more  personal  investment,  relating  more  personally  to  the  Soldiers,  more  openness  and 
involvement,  and  more  attempts  to  persuade  rather  than  use  punishment,  than  their  colleagues  in  the 
annored  corps.  Company  commanders  in  the  annored  corps  were  more  task  oriented  (rather  than 
people  oriented),  kept  more  distance,  insisted  on  discipline,  and  ascribed  more  importance  to 
planning  and  order  than  their  colleagues  in  the  infantry.  These  findings  match  those  of  Raz  (1998), 
who  examined  differences  in  the  organizational  culture  of  corps  in  the  Israeli  anny  that  are 
characterized  by  different  levels  of  technological  complexity.  While  corps  characterized  by  simple 
technology  (the  ordnance  corps,  the  engineering  corps  and  the  infantry)  reveal  a  higher 
transfonnational  culture  and  a  lower  transactional  one,  corps  with  sophisticated  technology  (the 
annored  corps  and  the  artillery)  reveal  a  moderate  transfonnational  culture  and  transactional  culture. 
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In  this  work  we  will  examine  the  development  process  of  leaders  in  the  infantry  and  the  annored 
corps.  The  research  design  pennits  empirical  examination  of  the  question  of  potential  to  lead, 
motivation  to  lead,  and  the  development  of  leadership  among  these  groups  of  Soldiers. 

A  major  distinction  made  by  Bums  (1978)  between  two  types  of  leadership:  transfonnational  and 
transactional,  set  in  motion  the  theoretical  occupation  with  the  field  and  led  to  the  development  of 
new  concepts.  While  transactional  leadership  is  based  on  reciprocal  and  exchange  relations  between 
leader  and  followers,  and  do  not  deviate  from  the  followers’  level  of  expectations  and  the  nonnative 
framework  of  perfonnance  in  the  organization,  transfonnational  leadership  is  based  on  leader- 
follower  relations  grounded  in  emotions  and  identification,  and  arouses  in  the  followers  powerful 
motivation  to  function  and  perform  above  and  beyond  existing  nonns  and  expectations. 
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Notes 


1  An  interesting  conceptual  framework  proposed  by  Markus  (1986),  which  is  not  in  the  field  of 
leadership,  may  be  relevant  to  an  understanding  of  leadership  potential  and  its  connection  to  the 
other  two  components,  motivation  and  development.  Markus  develops  and  examines  the  concept 
of  “possible  selves”,  a  concept  that  represents  individuals’  ideas  about  what  they  will  probably 
be,  what  they  want  to  be,  and  what  they  are  afraid  of  being.  The  possible  self  they  perceive 
expresses  the  aspirations  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  society  in  which  they  grew  up.  Also, 
this  image  is  based  on  past  experiences  (successful  or  otherwise)  and  undergoes  changes  in  the 
course  of  their  lifetime.  The  possible  self  was  found  to  be  related  to  characteristics  such  as 
perceived  self  efficacy  and  locus  of  control,  and  has  emotional,  motivational  and  behavioral 
aspects.  If  we  apply  this  concept  to  the  area  of  leadership,  we  may  hypothesize  that  the  possible 
selves  of  leaders  are  different  in  nature  from  those  of  people  who  are  not  leaders. 

2 

'  A  major  distinction  made  by  Bums  (1978)  between  two  types  of  leadership:  transfonnational  and 
transactional,  set  in  motion  the  theoretical  occupation  with  the  field  and  led  to  the  development  of 
new  concepts.  While  transactional  leadership  is  based  on  reciprocal  and  exchange  relations  between 
leader  and  followers,  and  do  not  deviate  from  the  followers’  level  of  expectations  and  the  nonnative 
framework  of  perfonnance  in  the  organization,  transfonnational  leadership  is  based  on  leader- 
follower  relations  grounded  in  emotions  and  identification,  and  arouses  in  the  followers  powerful 
motivation  to  function  and  perfonn  above  and  beyond  existing  nonns  and  expectations. 
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